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y N THIS ISSUE A SIGN OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

at Late in October the first Tree Farm in Pennsylvania was dedicated in Adams County. 
d It consisted of some 600 acres, called the Glacto Woodland, and is owned and operated 
ies * by the Gladfelter Pulp Wood Company, Spring Grove, as an industrial forest for the 

production of pulp wood. 
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In view of the disheartening historical past of forestry as practiced in Penns woods, 
we feel that this Tree Farm is a right step in a new direction—one that should eventually 
lead to once again placing Pennsylvania among the top forest products states. 

Under the sponsorship of the Department of Forests and Waters along with the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association, the Tree Farm System, already active in 18 states, en- 
courages better woodland management by private owners. It is based on the conception 
that timber is a crop of the soil which can be grown in such a manner as to give a 
sustained yield harvest. 

This concept is not new; it is the backbone of conservation of all of our renewable 
natural resources. Nevertheless, it is to the credit of the sponsors of this movement 
that the old theory of sustained yield has been at long last brought into the realm 
of practicability for the small woodlot owner. He, unlike the “cut out and get out” 
foresters of a blacker day in Pennsylvania’s past, must live with his land for life. A 
full utilization of all that land, whether it be six acres or six hundred, is of the utmost 
importance not only to the individual but, also, to the state. Permanent forests and a 
never-ending series of profitable tree crops will do much to raise the Commonwealth’s 
economy. 

Any landowner holding title to five or more acres can enroll in the tree farm move- 
ment providing he meets certain qualifications and standards. The owner must protect 
his property from forest fires and excessive grazing. Secondly, he must follow approved 
forest practices in order to assure continuous production of commercial timber crops. 
Finally, the forest plantation must not be used primarily for the production of Christmas 
trees. 

If this plan is adopted on a wide scale in Pennsylvania, we can expect to see within 
our lifetime a reforestation of our vast areas of burned over, stripped off, or timbered 
off lands. Game cover would be restored, soil erosion would be halted, streams would 
become clean and habitable for fish, floods would be averted, a major labor market 
would open, and many rural communities would regain a now faltering stable economy. 

We believe the Pennsylvania Tree Farm System will become a symbol of wise land 
utilization. It marks the beginning of a new trend of thought even as it signifies the 
end of the era of exploitation. Now, at long last, a plan for sound forest management 
has become a sign of good citizenship. 


THE MORE THE MERRIER 


One activity which could and should provide organized groups of sportsmen and others 
interested in wild creatures much enjoyment is Pennsylvania’s rabbit trapping and 
transfer program. Unknown to many citizens of the Commonwealth, the Game Com- 
mission’s game management program includes the live trapping and transfer of native 
cottontail rabbits from areas in which no hunting is allowed to public shooting grounds 
and other places open to hunting. 

For the city dweller, for instance, whose back yard garden may be a favorite eating 
place for Br’er Cottontail, this program not only affords an opportunity to save his 
favorite vegetable plants but, also, to provide him with additional bunnies to bag during 
the small game season. 

Organized groups interested in wildlife conservation such as Boy Scout troops, 4-H 
Clubs, and sportsmen’s associations can also gain much kenefit from the program. It 
awekens a direct interest in the out-of-doors during the non-hunting seasons, it enables 
one to gain an invaluable insight on the life history of one of our most popular game 
animals, and, in many cases, it is economically profitable. 

The advantages of the system are many, not only to the persons engaged in it but also 
to the animals themselves. They are taken from areas in which they are at a natural 
disadvantage to uncontrolled predators such as house cats and dogs and placed in areas 
which, although not safe by any means, contain the rabbit’s ideal environment. 

We earnestly suggest you read the article on Page 7 of this issue of the Game News 
which explains in detail the Pennsylvania rabbit trapping and transfer program. Then, 
why not include this activity in your individual or club schedule? GAME GROWN IN 
URBAN AREAS BENEFITS NO ONE, NOT EVEN ITSELF. 
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WINTER'S 


RARE 


VISITORS 


By ROBERT LEO SMITH 


T two o'clock in the afternoon it began 


to snow. All day the sky had threat- 
ened it; and now the first flakes were 
sweeping in from the west. Faster and 


thicker the white flakes fell, obscuring the 
hemlocks across the road and covering the 
lat of the grey, worn snow of previous 
days. All afternoon, all evening long the 
snow piled up on the ground. 


During the night the storm ceased; and 
at dawn a brisk wind sent ragged, grey 
clouds skurrying across a yellow sky. One 
by one, then by dozens, the birds flew into 
my feeding station. Under the cover of 
the laurel and in the spruce-covered feeders, 
juncos, tree sparrows and cardinals argued 
over rights to the feeding trays. 


As I sat at the window watching them, 
I felt that my feeding station should be 
enlarged. So I pulled on my boots, put on 
my coat and went to the snow-ladened 
woods for hemlock boughs. Walking through 
the snowy silence of the hemlocks, I noticed 
that the snow about the trees was littered 
with cone scales. Then off to my right I 
heard the wheezy chattering of the pine 
siskins. One of winter’s rare visitors had 
arrived, 

High up in the hemlocks I found the small 
flock, nearly hidden in the foliage, the oc- 
casional flash of yellow about the wings 
and tail confirming their identity. From twig 
to twig they would flit, feeding here, then 


there, at times swinging underneath the twig 
to reach a cone. 


No birds are more erratic than the pine 
skin, They may visit a locality one winter 
and pass it by the next. Some years they 
may nest far south of their northern forest 
ome, other years within its depths. They 
f reg particular nesting season and no 
aa . Tange. A pair of birds may drop 
4 of flock life to nest, wherever it may 
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Winter feeding shelters for birds are both practical and desirable in order to attract 


winter’s rare visitors. 
native grains. 


The menu may 


be. Since all siskins do not breed every 
year the flock is in continual existence and 
possesses an almost limitless range. At one 
time they may be abundant and tame, at 
other times wild and barely pausing mi- 
grants—the most unpredictable of birds. 

As erratic as the siskins are the cross- 
bills. What winter they will appear and 
where, no one can say. They may remain 
in their boreal forest home all year or they 
may drift southward in winter, especially if 
the cone crop fails. Once they come south 
the crossbills may remain to nest. They nest 
in any season of the year, in a coniferous 
tree or a leafless one. 

But essentially they are winter birds. And 
a flock of them foraging in a snow laden 
evergreen is a pretty sight. They move 
through the tree like little parrots, and use 
both bill and feet to hang onto the branches. 
In those winters when they appear, the 
crosstills are attracted to larches and ever- 
greens growing in lawns and gardens. And 
often they will remain on these trees until 
the last cone has been stripped from them. 
Though the crossbills feed on many kinds 
of seeds and in summer on insects, they are 
especially adapted to feed on the seeds of 
pine, hemlock and other cone-bearing trees 
for their upper and lower mandibles cross 
to form highly efficient instruments for 
wrenching the scales from the cones. 


When the crossbills do occur there may 
be two species, both quite similar in habits 
and plumage. Between the two, the red 
and the white-winged crossbills the most 
beautiful is the white-winged. The red 
crossbill is a deep dull red -with brownish 
black wings and tail; but the male white- 
winged crossbill is a dull rose-pink, with 
black wings and tail and two white wing- 
bars. The female red crossbill is a dull 
olive-green while the female white-wing is 


include sunflower seed and meat suet besides 


greyish green their wings possessing the two 
white wing bars. The immature males of 
both species are quite similar in color to 
the female but mottled irregularly with red 
or pink. 

Perhaps the rarest and most beautiful 
winter visitor is the pine grosbeak, an 
erboreal bird that lives in the northern for- 
ests around the world. The males have a 
grey plumage suffused with soft-rose-red, 
especially on the crown, breast and rump, 
and dark brownish-grey wings with two 
white bars. It comes south only when 
forced to by the lack of food in its native 
haunts. Some winters the numter of these 
birds that do drift in is so small that they 
escape notice while in other years large 
flocks may be more or less common. During 
their winter sojourn in eastern United States 
the pine grosbeaks frequent evergreen woods, 
orchards and even towns where they feed on 
buds of shade trees. 

When the showy evening grosbeaks drift 
in with the first snows of winter the pinnacle 
of the season’s beauty is reached. No winter 
sight is more inspiring than a small flock 
of these brown, yellow and white birds feed- 
ing in the dark green boughs of pine or 
hemlock. An air of boreal mystery sur- 
rounds their unheralded arrival in late 
autumn and their sudden disappearance in 
the spring. This spirit of mystery is in- 
fused in their generic name Hesperiphona, 
referring to the “Daughters of the Night” 
who dwelt on the western edge of the world 
where the sun goes down. 

No winter bird is more confiding than the 
evening grosbeek. So little do they see 
man in their northern forest home that they 
ere very insuspicious of him. They spend 
much time feeding in trees about towns and 
gardens. They come readily to feeding 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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ITH the rigorous eliminative period at 

the Pennsylvania State Police Training 
School at Newville behind us and the first 
annual “Rodeo” just completed at Harris- 
burg in October of 1921, we recruits looked 
forward with ‘eager beaver’ expectancy to 
our first trooper field assignments. Old 
“B” Troop at Wyoming in Luzerne County 
Was commanded by Captain William A. 
Clark, an original member of the force, 
now retired as a Major after a lengthy 
distinguished and respected career. And, 
as far as our northeast coal fields citizenry 
and we were concerned, it was THE Troop. 
(Brick-bats to the contrary from “A”, “C”, 
“D”, and “E” troopers.) 

By some cogitational legerdemain, which 
baffles me to this day, Private Mike Ma- 
zonkey and I were assigned by the “Skipper” 
to function as the “ex-officio” game and fish 
wardens that legislature decreed us to be. 
We were ordered to proceed mounted to 
the Texas and Blockhouse Fish and Game 
Club near English Center, about 35 miles 
above Williamsport which was to ‘be our 
headquarters. 

Mike, who was a “veteran” of nine full 
months of seniority, accepted the assignment 
quite phlegmatically—I, however, with per- 
turbed misgivings as I reviewed in one 
‘long’ second the sum total of my piscatorial 
and nimrodic experience. Of the former, 
(poor Ike Walton will shudder) it consisted 
of casual observations of the kinetic phe- 
nomena seen in a goldfish bowl! As to a 
familiarity with the Commonwealth’s wild 
game, except by hearsay, I was equally at 
sea. My closest contact with small game 
was on the back of an unsuccessful candidate 
for the State Police who showed up in a 
raccoon coat to the obvious distress of the 
commandant. As for “big” game, a “deer” 
was a term of endearment calculated to 
.assist a tactical maneuver designed to “take” 
a feminine objective; while “bear” was an 
ocular anatomical observation facilitated by 


TROOPER NIMRODS 


By Lt. STANLEY S. SMITH 


Pennsylvania State Police 


a strategic view-point from the Boardwalk 
of Atlantic City. I might add that Mike, 
likewise, was more familiar with the coal 
mines near Shickshinny and Mocanaqua 
than he was of Penn’s woods. 


Captain Clark sent us out in time to be 
on hand for the small game season open- 
ing and we left Wyoming in the last week 
of Octoker. Mazonkey rode a small nervous 
bay named “Binder” (all Troops named their 
horses with the initial letter the same as 
the Troop’s) who surprisingly had a pen- 
chant for cats, one of whom he fondly 
licked all night during freezing weather 
giving us a thawing job in the morning. I 
had the misfortune to be assigned to an 
equally nervous black horse officially named 
“Bass” but owing to his rather ornery dis- 
position, he was, more frequently than not, 
referred to with an attached four-letter 
suffix tending to suggest a _ discrediting 
opinion of his legitimacy. We no sooner 
arrived at the Club House than I injudi- 
ciously rode him bareback with a bitless 
halter from the barn to the watering-trough. 
“Bass-” decided to assure me of his physical 
fitness by introducing me to the postmistress 
at English Center three miles away at a 
runaway pace, paying no heed to my vo- 
cifierous objections. It was a mighty long 
walk back. 

It was a four-day mounted ride to our 
post with over-night stops at Shickshinny, 
Iola in Columbia County, and Williamsport. 
It added not a whit to our self-confidence 
on learning at our arrival at the Texas and 
Blockhouse that Major Lynn G. Adams, our 


Superintendent of State Police was a fre- 
quent visitor. In view of subsequent events, 
this information eventually became down- 
right distressful. 

On being assigned our quarters, Mike and 
I proceeded to try and figure out just what 
in heck a “fish” and “game” warden was 
supposed to do. Mike, very considerately 
as senior in charge of the detail, undertook 
to properly instruct me. When the Care- 
taker’s little girl wasn’t looking, he pilfered 
her picture-book. Thus, we both discovered 
what a pheasant looked like! Columbus 
derived no more joyous relief on his firs 
sight of America. Not to be outdone, sinc 
we, likewise, were to enforce the Fish Laws, 
I hied me downstairs and added to Mike's 
store of useless knowledge by returning 
with and old copy of the National Geographic 
magazine containing beautiful colored il- 
lustrations of tropical fish! With rather 
indifferent appreciation for my trouble, Mike 
triumphantly pointed to a calendar picturing 
a sea-trout and severely informed me thi! 
THAT more resembled what we were to b 
on a lookout for. 


We were armed with Remington .30 calibe 
carbines and the regulation colt .38 revolvets 
Daily we confidently ventured forth, both ® 
enforce and share in the nimrod’s stom 
joy. Joy turned to disgust as we faile 
time and again to bring down one sing 
pheasant with our carbines! Gosh! we nevé 
even hit a quail! We probably wasted! 
couple of hundred rounds of the Commo 
wealth’s ammunition. We couldn't unde 
stand it. Here were all the club member 
daily bringing in their kill—and we ©0 
shoot a darn thing. Mike indignantly 
plained about the carbines to our quarie 
master sergeant. It wasn’t until a 
had gone by before anyone was kind enous! 
to explain the facts of sylvan life to ™ 
that “shotguns, dear boys, are the f 


"? 


this year! 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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'¢ “What’ll it be, boys?” 


}™ HEY had to run to catch the bob-tailed 
freight. 

“Where’s your rifle, Hank?” Steve Hatha- 
way was breathing hard as he swung up 
the steps of the one car which carried 
passengers into the backwoods country. 

“You an’ Bud can stalk the red squirrels,” 
Hank wheezed, lurching between the wooden 
seats and through the door which opened 
into the baggage half of the car. “I brought 
my shotgun to get that Snowshoe rabbit 
that’s been barkin’ the brushwood near 
Brown’s Hollow.” 

“Snowshoe?” But Hathaway laid his .22 
on a packing case and hung his coat on a 
hook just inside the door. “Dad, do you 
think . . .” 

“It might be Whiskers,” Steve said. “I 
saw him up there, last summer.” 

“Well, whadda you know?” There was 
wonder and amazement in Bud’s eyes. “Old 
Whiskers . . . still alive!” 

“Now, don’t be tellin’ me that rabbit’s a 
friend of yourn.” Hank Stebbins squirmed 
out of his coat and hung it on the hook 
next to Bud’s. 

“He’s practically one of the family,” Bud 
laughed. “Dad and I found him in the 
woods, the winter before I joined the Ma- 
rines,” 

Hank and Steve settled themselves on the 
floor of the swaying coach, beside three - 
their friends. 


ed 


Hank took a deck 
of dirty cards from his pocket. “Stud + 
draw?” 

“Stud.” 

“You can’t shoot Whiskers,” Bud _ said, 
sitting down cross-legged, opposite his father. 

‘Tve only got six shells,” Hank laughed. 
“Five, I'm savin’ for squirrels.” 

Steve had an ace showing. “If it’s five and 
ten,” he said, “I’ll bet a nickel.” 

_The others nodded and threw their bets 
into the pot, 


After two or three hands around, Steve 
Hathaway noticed that his son wasn’t taking 
much interest in the game. He just sat 
there, playing automatically, with his nose 
screwed up to meet the wrinkles in his brow. 

Steve wasn’t winning. He got another 
bad hole card and dropped out. The wheels 
of the train thumped, thumped as they hit 

€ splicing in the iron rails. The noise 









reminded him of another thump, thump, 
thumping . . 

Pn was in the woods, at Brown’s Hollow, 
ne a Bud was seventeen. They’d gone 
“Cut. get some apples, and a Christmas tree. 
= your own,” Joe Brown had told them. 

ake any one you want.” 

we would have settled for a hemlock, 
D fall; ud said, no, the needles would start 
— off before they got it home. “Let’s 
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go over to the swamp,” he suggested, “and 
see if we can find a Canada Balsam. They’re 
the best, and Mom likes the smell of ’em.” 
As they were dragging the little tree back 
through the woods, they heard a loud drum- 


ming sound. “Tr-r-r-r-r! Tr-r-r-r-r! Tr- 
r-r-r-r!” 
“Sounds like a cottontail,” Steve said. 
“Must be an awful big one.” Bud stood 


very still. “He makes the woods ring!” 

They followed the sound to a rocky knoll 
and found a baby Snowshoe with one of his 
big feet wedged between a fallen tree and 
a jagged rock. A large hawk circled over- 
head, screaming. 

Steve cut a small sapling and pried the 
log away from the rock while Bud held the 
freightened bunny. 

“He’s hurt, Dad.” Bud’s eyes were big 
and pleading. “Couldn’t we take him home, 
Dad?” 

They doctored him up, as best they could, 
and Bud spent all the next day making a 
warm hutch, out in the back yard. By the 
25th, the rabbit was so tame that Mom tied 





THE SNOWSHOE RABBIT 


By M. M. HARTSOUGH 


a red ribbon around his neck and put him 
under the Christmas tree. 

It was no time at all until Bud had 
Whiskers following him around like a pet 
poodle. (The little fellow’s face was so 
broad and whiskery that no one ever thought 
of calling him anything but Whiskers.) Bud 
even had him doing tricks—jumping through 
hoops and chasing twigs. 

The day before Bud left for camp, they 
took the Snowshoe out to Brown’s Hollow 
and put him on a rock. He kept following 
them back to the car. They had to drive 
like blazes to lose him. 

The wheels of the bob-tailed freight 
thump, thump, thumped . 

Steve looked at Bud and wondered what 
he was going to do about the rabbit. Had 
he grown callous from fighting . . from 
rubbing elbows with death? Was he going 
to just sit there and let Hank Stebbins shoot 
Old Whiskers? 

Bud’s nose was still screwed up to meet 
the wrinkles in his brow. When the train 
slowed down for Sandstone Gulch, he turned 
his cards down and got off to stretch his legs. 

Hank Stebbins prided himself on being a 
dead shot. When they reached their desti- 
nation, he made a bee line for a little grove 
of poplars and found the tops of two fallen 
trees completely barked. All the buds and 
small twigs had been stripped off, clean as a 
whistle. And yesterday’s light snow was 
already pattered down by the big feet of 
a Snowshoe rabbit. 

“Look, Dad,” Bud said, examining the foot 
prints. “It’s Whiskers, all right. See the 
lump on his left front foot?” 

Hank picked up some stones and shied 
them into the nearest thicket. The Hatha- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Coon Dog 


Editor’s Note: The earlier stories of Raccy 
of Rattlesnake Shack have been published in 
the Game News at various times. She was a 
young raccoon, about a year old, when first 
released on Stony Mountain in 1942. Each 
Fall since then Raccy has been trapped out 
during the open game season and subse- 
quently released to continue her wild life 
career after the hunters and trappers have 
discontinued their activities. This experi- 
ment is carried on with the permission of 
the Game Commission and with their co- 
operation. 

She appears when evening shadows en- 
velop the clearing around Rattlesnake 
Shack; when patches of light and shade 
come and go, making fading images that may 


or may not animate objects, or forming 
monstrous intangible forms that grip the 
imagination. She comes while the rushinz 


brook, over full from recent rains, gurgles, 
sputters and splashes its eerie sounds as it 
pours the surplus over the rocks and moss 
to lower levels. It is at this time we watch 
from the shack window for nocturnal prow!- 
ers, for shadowy visitors who come to our 
offering of food placed at strategic positions 
for observation and at this time Raccy comes 
in for her share, a contribution we gladly 
pay, for the entertainment she affords us. 
The earlier stories of Raccy of Rattlesnake 
Shack have been published in Nature Maga- 
(Oct. 1945), the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News at various times, as well as in other, 
papers. She was a young raccoon, about a 
year old when first released at our Camp 
on Stony Mountain in 1942. Each Fall since 
that time Raccy had been trapped out during 
the open game season and subsequently re- 
leased to continue her wild life career after 
the hunters and trappers had discontinued 
their activities. No one knows where she 
dens in the forest round about, but for the 
past six years she has lived this strange life. 


zine 


Has Raccy 





Up a Tree 


After her capture during the late Fall of 
1946, she was kept in a cage with a male 
raccoon. Released March 22, 1947, she again 
took her place among the wild folk of the 
mountain. The remarkable thing about this 
animal was the fact that she returned regu- 
larly to the cabin area, at least each week- 
end when we were there. Did the winds 
waft the fragrant odor of our camp fire 
smoke to her tree in the outland or was the 
signal of our presence music from the shack’s 
battery radio set? Perhaps it was just food. 
She seemed to know that we would feed her 
when she arrived and was sociable enough 
to come up and take food from our hand. 

There was the stain of civilization on 
Racey’s character, she always _ preferred 
cooked food and often turned up her nose 
at raw meat. She considered bread and 
milk a great delicacy, liked peanut butter 
and jelly bread and got a great kick out of 
crackers that she could dunk in the stream. 
Our raccoon did not mind the light shining 
from the shack window or the lantern on the 
porch, she was accustomed to the soft glow 
of kerosene lamps and even a flash light did 


not disconcert her if it was not played 
directly in her eyes. 
At first she climbed up on the various 


squirrel feeders to look for bits of food dis- 
carded by over-particular grays. This led 
us to place food on a nearby feeder so other 
animals would not find it so easily. She 
also used this perch to take her afterdinner 
nap, sometimes lasting several hours. It was 
amusing to watch her stretched out at full 
length on the shelf below the feeder, utterly 
relaxed and apparently content. 

Wet weather prevailed during the spring 
of °47 and we had many a ducking on our 
trips to camp, but rain or clear Raccy always 
appeared sometime during our stay. Raccy 
didn’t seem to mind rains in most cases, but 
one evening (May 2) she came in before 
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RACCY 


By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


dark, wet and hungry. She seemed to have 
a cold with sniffles. After eating, she 
climbed up on the roof of our log house and 
licked at the wet tar paper covering. Do 
animals have a sense of self medication? 
We believe they do. 

When days were long during the summer, 
Raeey would occasionally drop in early, 
Sometimes she climbed a large tree across 
the old road from camp to survey the land. 
scape. If everything looked serene, in she 
would come. Her earliest appearance was 
on May 16. She came in at 6:00 p.m. and 
brought along a ravenous appetite. She 
filled up hurriedly on the food we had put 
out for her and left before dark. Apparently 
she had duties at home to take care of. 


On one of these early visits there was an 
opportunity to snap a picture of Raccy up 
on the squirrel feeder. When the camera 
was pointed in her direction she _ became 
annoyed. You may observe from her ex- 
pression that she resented having her picture 
taken. You can almost hear her voice 
growling disapproval. 

Among the amusing incidents during the 
summer was one in connection with Raccy 
and an occasional skunk visitor we called 
“White Cap.” This little animal, all black ex- 
cept for a white cap on its head, included the 
clearing in its travels. It soon became awar? 
that a plate of tidbits might be found on the 
lawn. The skunk also became accustomed 
to our presence and was not embarrassel 
when we talked to it or watched it eating 
One evening just before dark this sinuous 
little black animal came into the feeding 
stage and immediately went to work on the 
meat bones and food scraps. A moment 


later Raccy’s head fantastically popped from 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Photo by R. M. Bake 
Raccy at right and her two kittens. 
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Pennsylvania’s Rabbit 
Trapping and 
Transfer Program 


ENNSYLVANIA’S game management 

program includes the live trapping and 
transfer of native cottontail rakbits from 
cities, towns, and boroughs to prevent or 
relieve damage to vegetable gardens; from 
county, state, or federal institutional grounds 
closed to hunting; from parks and protected 
city water sheds; from nurseries and 
orchards state game propagation areas, state 
game farms, game refuges, etc. 

The supply of rabbits thus secured en- 
ables the Game Commission to harvest a 
crop of game from areas where no hunting 
is permitted; where uncontrolled predators 
would no doubt take a heavy annual toll, 
and where no one would benefit from this 
game unless it were removed. These rabbits 
are acclimated and much better for restock- 
ing than imported game, and their cost is 
much less. This practice also precludes the 
necessity of utilizing express company facil- 
ities for shipment of thousand of western 
rabbits at a time when the railroads are 
having major traffic problems. 


Game Trapping Agents 


The Game Commission appoints agents to 
trap rabbits, as follows: 


Class “A”—Issued to Sportsmen, Deputy 
Game Protectors, and other per- 
sons who trap game on a vol- 
untary basis only. They receive 
no compensation. 

Class “B”—Issued to Sportsmen, Deputy 
Game Protectors, Boy Scout 
Troops, or other youth groups 
to trap rabbits at the rate of 


75¢e per head, if Game Commis- 

sion traps are used, or if such 

groups construct their own traps. 

Game Protectors instruct these agents in 

rabbit trapping, supply the traps, arrange for 

the collection of trapped rabbits, keeping of 

the proper records, and filing of the neces- 
Sary reports. 


Traps and Trapping Locations 


Box traps, approximately 2314” long, 714 
wide, and 9” high are furnished by the Com- 
mission. Traps are usually placed near rab- 
bit runways, fence rows, burrows, clumps of 
shrubbery, Swamps, thickets, etc. Good re- 
ty can ke secured by placing them where 
le age are in the habit of feeding. 
ond in the snow or rabbit droppings on 
aie ound are often used to determine 
* need areas or runways. All traps placed 
ne “up sections where children play or 

Parks through which a great many people 


= Should be concealed as much as pos- 


” 
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The rabbit trapping and transfer program can 


compensation to youths. 
one of our most popular game animals. 


Bait 

The following baits have been used suc- 
cessfully: Apples (sweet variety cut into 
halves or quarters), commercial horse feed, 
carrots, parsnips, cabbage, celery, lettuce, 
turnips, parsley, field corn, a mixture of 
shelled corn, soybeans, and oats. The latter 
bait should consist of about 2/3 corn and 1/38 
soybeans and oats. 

If apples are not available, the next best 
bait is a prepared horse or rabbit feed com- 
posed of grain, molasses, calcium, and alfalfa 
meal, and sold under various trade names, 
including “Prima,” “Omolene,’ and others. 
It has proved to be a very successful bait, 
yielding large catches when other baits fail. 


General Trapping Hints 


Traps should be visited every morning 
after daylight. It is usually necessary to 
visit them only once a day, except during 
extremely cold weather, when they should 
also be visited in the early evening to pre- 
vent exposure or freezing of the rabbits dur- 
ing the night. 

When trapping in area, sufficient traps 
should be set to insure enough catches to 
make it worth while. By using a _ large 
number, one area can be cleaned up in a 
short time and activities started elsewhere, 
thus saving time and travel. 

If the trapper will watch weather condi- 
tions and be prepared when rabbits move 
and feed extensively, particularly before ap- 
proaching storms, he will find this will pro- 
duce big dividends. 


Disposition of Trapped Rabbits 


The District Game Protector makes ar- 
rangements with his trapping agents either 
to secure the trapped rabbits from them at 
regular intervals, or may designate a Deputy 
Game Protector to do so. The Deputy either 
turns them over to the Game Protector or 


afford unlimited enjoyment plus some 


It also gives them a deeper appreciation and knowledge of 


personally supervises their liberation. 

Sportsmen often assist with the liberation 
of box-trapped rabbits as well as those se- 
cured in rabbit drives. Sometimes they vol- 
unteer their services and collect trapped rab- 
bits from Boy Scouts or other agents and 
turn them over to a Game Protector or a 
Deputy. 


Where Trapped Rabbits are 
Released 


It has keen the custom of the Game Com- 
mission to release trapped rabbits in the 
vicinity of the place from which they were 
trapped. This works out quite well, except 
in a few instances where game is removed 
from a rather large city area and released 
in the same district which, because of its 
dense population, is not suitable for restock- 
ing purposes. The Game Commission be- 
lieves it would be much better in such cases 
to release the rabbits in nearby territory 
where local hunters do most of their hunt- 
ing. 

It is the definite policy of the Game Com- 
release game on lands that are 
either open to public hunting or entirely 
closed to hunting. Rabbits, however, are 
released only in open hunting territory, also 
on State Game Lands, Farm-Game Projects, 
or on Sportsmen’s Wildlife areas. Trapped 
rabkits should be released on farms well 
removed from truck patches or smaller gar- 
dens, so that they cannot do damage in their 
new habitat. Rabbits shall not be removed 
from one section where they are doing 
damage and released in other sections where 
they may cause damage to ornamental 
shrubbery, vegetables, general farm crops, 
or orchards. 

If an individual sportsman, scoutmaster, or 
Boy Scout leader in your territory is in- 
terested in assisting the Game Commission 
with its rabbit trapping program, please con- 
tact your local Game Protector. 


mission to 





HOME GROWN DUCKS 


By ROGER M. LATHAM 


HE waterfowl on the Atlantic flyway are 

facing another crisis. Last year (1946 
season) saw a reduction in numbers of ducks 
here in the East that was almost unbelievable 
to the old timers who had managed to 
“upset” a few each season as they traveled 
through to the South. It was bad enough on 
the big marshes where one ordinarily ex- 
pects to see great flocks moving from the 
open water to the feeding grounds and back 
again, but the poor “inland hunter” who 
must be content to walk the banks oi 
streams and rivers or “sit it out” at smail 
ponds was just about completely out of 
luck, What happened to the waterfowl was 
nobody’s fault, any more than a hurricane 
or an early frost is anyone’s fault. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Canadian 
Government, Ducks Unlimited, and the va- 
rious state conservation departments were 
doing as much for the ducks last year as 
they did the year before, or the year before 
that. So let’s not criticize our wildlife man- 
agers for somthing that is beyond their con- 
trol, any more than we would criticize our 
farmers if the corn or wheat crops were a 
failure. Wildlife production is not much 
different from farming; when there is suffi- 
cient rain, but not too much, when it stays 
warm, but not too hot, and when diseases, 
blights, parasites, etc. are not to serious, the 
farmer will have a bumper crop, and the 
game crop is likely to be satisfactory. But, 
get a reversal of these conditions, and we 


may have a lot less corn, oats, cottontail 
rabbits, or ducks than we expected or 
wanted. 


Let’s face the situation and do everything 
we can to remedy it. A few years ago the 
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thousands 
waterways. 


Pennsylvania produces many 
ride the waves on one of our 


ducks made a miraculous comeback, and 
there is no reason to believe that they can’t 
do it again. When someone mentions help- 
ing the ducks, you probably say to yourself 
“What can we do here in Pennsylvania? 
Very few ducks nest here, so about all we 
can do is go easy on them for a year or 
two during the season or donate our money 
toward the restoration and improvement of 
nesting areas in Canada.” I don’t entirely 
agree with you. By all means go along with 
the restrictions imposed by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to save a good breeding 
stock for next summer, and your money 
will do wonders when spent in the right 
way in Canada, but we don’t need to lie 
down on the job at that point. I believe 
we can do a lot to help ourselves without 
depending upon some other state, or some 
other country, to raise our ducks for us. 
Why not raise some ducks ourselves? 
There is no question but that great num- 
bers of ducks have nested within the state 
in years past, and even now Pennsylvania 
produces many thousands of wood ducks and 
mallards on its streams and ponds. The 
principal difficulty is that only an _ insig- 





. a to the Woodduck, the Mallard is best able to adapt itself to Pennsylvania con- 
itions. 


of 





wood ducks. Here a group of ducklings 


nificant portion of our potential breedin: 
areas are being utilized. If a good stream 
twenty miles long, now produces twenty 
broods of wood ducks in a season, it probe 
ably has a potential capacity of forty, or 
sixty, or more broods. And strangely enough 
in the case of the wood duck which nests 
in hollow trees much like a woodpecker, the 
limiting factor is not food, nor acreage oi 
water, nor disturbances by man and his ac- 
tivities, but a lack of suitable nesting sites. 
There just aren’t enough hollow trees. For- 
tunately, like Jenny Wren, the wood duck 
will respond beautifully to artificial bird 
houses, and the number of nesting pairs on 
a particular stream may be increased re- 
markakly when adequate quarters are pro- 
vided. Here is a project for Boy Scouts, 
F. F. A. groups, sportsmens’ organizations, 
schools, and duck hunters. Anyone cad 
build a bird house that will look like “home, 
sweet home” to a mamma wood duck who 
wants to raise a big family. And she usv- 
ally does it. Broods of twelve to fifteen 
are not uncommon, and any self-respecting 
woody should have at least ten offspring 
Just count these fellows in duck season. 
Ten bird houses occupied on your stream; 
one hundred more ducks! That would be 
worth a little effort, wouldn't it? 

But woodduck production is just a side- 
line to the real job I want to suggest. Mos! 
of us meat hunters think wood ducks af 
pretty small, and they only allow you # 
shoot one a day anyway. (Maybe if the 
states got behind the wood ducks and really 
meant business, they’s become numerous 
enough that we would be permitted to shoo! 
two or three.) Now the mallard is some 
thing much better. When you get two ® 
these big three to four pound birds tum 
up on their backs, all brown and _ steamilé 
on a platter in front of you, they make # 
pretty welcome sight. So, let’s have mo 
mallards! 

Next to the woodduck, the mallard is be 
able to adapt itself to Pennsylvania condl- 
tions. They have proven their ability ® 
reproduce successfully on the larger mou 
tain streams, small beaver dams, @ 
marshes, anybody’s old mud _ pond, and 0 
all of the larger streams and rivers runnié 
through the farmland of the state. Limite! 
stocking has been tried by private indivi 
uals, by clubs, and even by the Game Com 
mission, and the degree of success has bee! 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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A NEW METHOD OF ERECTING WOOD DUCK 
NESTING BOXES 


By ROBERT H. JOHNSON, Project Leader 


Massachusetts Waterfowl Survey 


N 1943, the Massachusetts Waterfowl Sur- 

hen a Pittman-Robertson wildlife re- 
search project, began experimenting with 
the use of wood duck nesting boxes as a 
means to supplying artificial nesting sites. 
The design of the boxes erected was prin- 
cipally that devised by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. They were erected about 10 
to 15 feet from the ground on boles of 
trees 10 inches and over in diameter and 
within 300 yards from water or on the 
water’s edge. 

Data gathered for 4 years on about 80 
such boxes indicated that wood ducks were 
using an average of 43% of the nesting 
boxes, with some areas receiving as high as 
60°, usage. Higher utilization by wood ducks 
would probably have occurred had _ not 
squirrels, raccoons, mice, and screech owls 
occupied many of the boxes. Various de- 
vices, such as metal facings, were tried to 
reduce alien usage but all proved unsatis- 
factory. 

In 1946, 5 experimental wood duck boxes 
were erected on poles in marshes so that 
they were completely surrounded by water 
and about 200 feet from the shoreline, com- 
pletely exposed. Immediate acceptance of 
these boxes by wood ducks and the com- 
plete absence of other wildlife usage was 
obtained. In the 1947 nesting season, a 
total of 26 such koxes were erected and a 
check indicated a 91% occupation. Many 
areas had both types of box erections, 
namely; on trees and on poles. In all cases 
the pole boxes were nearly all occupied 
while only about 40% of the tree boxes were 
used. In addition, raccoon predation and 
molestation was practically eliminated. 

Erection of wood duck nesting boxes has 
been found to be an economical way to 
produce these fine ducks. Boxes will last 
easily 8 years and at present use rates and 
costs of the boxes in Massachusetts it has 
been demonstrated that an average brood 
of wood ducks cost less than 35 cents to 
produce by this method. 


BOX: The nesting box (see drawing for 
dimensions) should be made of rough, un- 
planed lumter, preferably 1 inch stock. Use 
all galvanized nails, toe-nailed into boards 
‘o prevent drawing. DO NOT stain, creo- 
sote or paint; leave natural wood finish. 
Make covers tight to prevent leakage. 
Fasten top to both sides of box with wire 
or hook fasteners to facilitate renewal of 
litter. Fill box with not more than 34 inches 
of clean pine shavings. 


ae Cedar poles about 4-6 inches in 
ameter should be driven firmly into the 
— bottom so that they project 6-8 feet 
above water level. Suitable lengths of 2 
Inch pipe may also be used. 


er ee TION: Place box on pole so that 
P ls about 5 to 6 feet above water. Attach 





back of box at top and bottom to pole with 
2 50 or or 60 penny spikes (drill small lead 
holes to avoid splitting board). Another 
method is to wire box to pole. Wrap box 
securely to pole with soft No. 9 wire at top 
and bottom; then staple wire on box and 
pole to prevent slipping or turning. If pive 
is used, attach box with 2 U-bolts. Boxes 
and poles may be more easily placed in the 





9 


marshes during winter when there is ice. 
This greatly facilitates erection. Holes are 
chopped in ice, poles erected and boxes 
attached without the need of boats to work 
from and carry equipment. 


LOCATION: Be sure boxes are located 
some distance from shore so that they will 
be completely surrounded by water during 
nesting season. Boxes are erected on some 
Massachusetts marshes as close together as 
30 feet and a density of 12 boxes on a 30 
acre marsh. This includes koth tree and 
pole boxes. The maximum nesting density 
has not yet been determined. 


GENERAL: Boxes should be erected and 
readly for occupancy prior to the wood duck 
nesting season. Unnecessary disturbance of 
boxes should be avoided during height of 
nesting season except as is necessary for 
any studies to be carried on. 
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WHAT DOES MERE MAN KNOW 
ABOUT THE PERILS OF A NON-STOP FLIGHT? 


By ALBERT M. DAY, Director 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


DUCK HUNTER—You have had or 
chance to enjoy your fav- 


Ni R. 
will have a 
orite sport for not more than 30 or 35 davs 
whether your 


this year, depending 


state has a continuous or split season, and 


upon 


whether vou are in the eastern half of the 
United States, or the western. That isn’t 
much, compared to past years. You feel 


sorry for yourself und quietly, some of you 
noisily, complain about those drated regu- 
lations and what they have done to you. 
How about pausing for a moment to give 
thought to duck? For the past four 
years he has been plagued first with drouths 
that 
sloughs 
This 
was 


the 


sucked his northern potholes and 


then with floods. 
late cold 
that 


lands in 


dust dry, and 


year an unusually spring 
flooded 


the 


followed by heavy rains 


vast areas of marsh nesting 


eastern half of Canada. 

As he began the long migration southward, 
could he contemplate—if ducks do contem- 
plate—becoming the center of attention in 
the sporting world for 30 or 35 days only? 
Not by a long shot. 
peeled for 


He had to keep a 


sharp blinds, decoys, and 
guns beginning September 1, if he spent the 
in eastern British Columbia, Man- 
Other 
provinces opened from September 6 to Oc- 
tober 1. 


before he crossed the line 


e Vy e 


summer 
itoba, or the Northwest Territories. 
This makes a maximum of 36 open 
into the 
United States on his southward journey. 


days 

Then what happens? This year he is be- 
ing met by the greatest army of U. S. hunt- 
ers in history. Duck stamp sales last year 
amounted to more than 2,000,000; 
figure is probably being equalled or exceeded 
this fall. Think of it! 
number of hunters this year that were in 
the blinds when the 
began. 

Does Mr. Duck face this army of hunters 
for only 30 or 35 days in the United States? 
He does not. Some hopeful and enthus- 
iastic hunter is on the watch for him from 
October 7 in the northern tier of states to 
January 6 in the southern. This makes 
another 92 days of blazing guns, or a total 
of 128 by the time he reaches the Gulf or 
the Mexican border. 


and this 


Three times the 


recent duck decline 


Then if he has survived the gauntlet and 
decides to go on into the Caribbean or 


faces more 
In some spots hunting continues 
birds 
Add 
the rest of January and all of February for 


Mexico or Central America, he 
hunters. 
the migration sends the 


until urge 


winging back to the nesting grounds. 


such areas and we bring the total period of 
Thus, 
hardy birds that travel the perilous route 
down the West Coast from British Columbia 


shotgun hazard to 181 days. those 


to Yucatan, or through the Mississippi Val- 
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ley from Manitoba to Cuba, spend just half 
of the year avoiding hunters, to say nothing 
of illegal trappers, poachers, predators, and 
botulism. No wonder the birds  squayk 
appreciatively as they dive into the safety 
of the all too few Federal and State refuges 
set apart to provide food and protection fo, 
them. 

So you, Mr. Duck Hunter, when you jp. 
dulge in that gripe about the season this 
year being too short, too early, or too late 
spot, remember 
this: For the ducks the season runs from 
September 1 to March 1—six months—with 
2,000,000 hunters in the United States lying 
in wait, plus the hunters of Canada, Mexiro, 


for your own particular 


Cuba and Central America, augmented by 
many visitors from the United States, 

As Ding “What Does 
Mere Man 
Non-stop Flight?” 


so aptly puts it, 


Know About 














the Perils of af 











What Does Mere Man Know About The Perils Of 
A Non-Stop Flight? 
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ENNSYLVANIA’S Conservation Educa- 
tion Laboratory for Teachers passed one 
of the most active summers spent in years for 
seventy teachers who crawled over culm 
piles, trailed through forests, waded back 
end forth across streams and poked about in 
thickets and brambles in a first-hand inten- 
sive study of the needs for a more thorough 
conservation program. 
Deeply interested groups throughout the 
state contributed in substantial funds and 
personnel to the classes of teachers who 


came for the work. Already the results 
have been carried back into communities 
and schools, and an active program of 
younger and adult education has carried 


the message to its objectives. 

Professional and technical men in many 
fields of conservation donated much time 
and great effort in bringing to the teachers 
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CONSERVATION FOR TEACHERS 


By THOMAS McMASTER and GEORGE FREE 


a panorama of the unabated misuse of our 
remaining natural resources. 

Busses which took observers right to a 
mine and movies shown in the living room 
of a modern fraternity house, 
quarters of the group during its stay at the 
Conservation Lab., are only two of the high- 
lights of the fast moving three weeks. 


the living 





Scholarship Donors Pennsylvania Conservation Education Laboratory For Teachers 1947 





Organization Representative 


Address 





Mrs. Paul G. Chandler 
Mr. Harris Breth, Pres. 


Garden Club of Clarion 
Clearfield Co. Old 
Sportsmen 
New Century Club 
Audubon Society of W. Pa. 
Cash Contribution 
Cash Contribution 
Cash Contribution 


Town 


Mrs. Lynwood R. Holmes 
Dr. Geo. B. Thorpe, Treas. 
Mrs. Cyril Fox 

George F. Hellick 

Ellwood B. Chapman 


Penna. Parks Association 
Camp Hill Civic Club 
Frick Education Commission 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Brandywine Valley Assoc., Inc. 
Clearfield Co. Fed. of Wo- 
men’s Clubs 
Cash Contribution 
Penna. State Education Assoc. 
Armstrong Co. Fed. of Wo- 
men’s Clubs 
Fayette Co. Fed. of Women's 
Clubs 


Mrs. J. C. Hausman, Pres. 
Miss Mary H. Kolb, Ex. Sec 
Mr. Richard A. Thornburgh 
Mrs. Charles Cuetara 

Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Harvey E. Gayman, Ex. Sec 
Mrs. Harry Pollock, Pres. 


Mrs. L. P. Wood 


Penna. Fed.of Women’s Clubs Mrs. J. Stewart Williams, 
President 
Montgomery Co. Fed. of Wo- Mrs. A. H. Jacobs, Chairman 
men’s Clubs of Conservation 
Conservation Council of Mrs. Humbert B. Powell, 
Penna. Eastern Division President 


Women’s Club of Narberth 

Garden Club Federation, 
Eastern Region 

Kingston Branch, P.S.E.A. 


Miss Grace McKibben, Treas 


Mrs. F. H. Harjes 


Miss Myra L. Williams, Public 
Relations Committee 

West Chester Garden Club 

Chester Co. Fed. of Women’s 


Mrs. T. Clarence Marshall, 
Clubs Treasurer 
Westside Women’s Club Mrs. Harold Tippett 
Wissahickon Garden Club Mrs. Sydney E. Martin. 
Treasurer 


Penna. Roadside Council 


Mrs. Cyril Fox 
Southwest Division of Sports- 


men 
Allegheny County Fed. of 

Sportsmen 
Washington Co. Fed. of Mrs. W. L. Moore 
Women's Clubs 
Izaak Walton League, State Mr. T. E. Williamson, Pres. 
Division 

Bradford Co. Fed. of Mrs. Ray Nobles 

Womens’ Clubs ; 


State Game Commission Hon. Seth Gordon, Executive 


. Director 
Fish Commission 


Hon. C. A. French, Commis- 
sioner 
State Planning Board Mr. Francis A. Pitkin, Ex- 


ecutive Director 

Admiral Milo F. Draemel, 
Secretary 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, Supt. 


Dept. of Forests & Waters 


Dept. of Public Instruction 

Penna. Fed. of Sportsmen's 
Clubs 

Philadelphia Garden Club 

Lackawanna Co. Fed. of 
Women’s Clubs 

Weeder’s Garden Club 





Clarion, Pennsylvania 

Clearfield, Pennsylvania 

124 S. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 

5302 Beeler St., Pbg. 17 

R. D. No. 1, Media, Pa. 

Easton, Pennsylvania 

930 Real Estate Trust, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


353 Willow Ave., Camp Hill 
487 Union Trust Bldg., Pbg. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
210 South 2nd Street, Clear- 
field, Penna. 
Game Commission, 
400 N. 3rd St., Hbg., 
549 N. Water Street, 
ning, Penna. 
66 Iowa Street, 
Penna. 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


Hbg., Pa. 
Pa. 
Kittan- 


Uniontown, 


Jenkintown, Penna. 
Devon, Pennsylvania 


Narberth, Penna 
Valley Forge, Penna. 


Kingston, Penna. 


Yorklyn, Penna. 


Kingston, Penna. 

9303 Ridge Pike, Roxborough, 
Phila., Pa. 

R: D. No. 1, 


Media, Penna 


McDonald, Penna 
Oil City, Penna. 


409 S. Elmer Avenue, Sayre, 
Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


Harrisburg, Penna. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Harrisburg, Penna. 








Soil experts from the School of Agricul- 
ture at State College were more than willing 
to spend several days demonstrating some of 
the first offenses in the mistreatment of soil, 
and to demonstrate the actual practices in 
retaining the remaining good earth not yet 
wasted. 

Forestry representatives from The Penn- 
sylvania State College used the College 
plantations as a classroom to serve notice 
that we must soon begin to use common 
sense in handling our remaining forestry 
reserves or else face the fate of other worn- 
out civilizations. 


The fortunate location of the college within 
a rich mineral section of the state gave the 
Laboratory a unique advantage. Standing 
huddled in a bituminous pit 400 feet below 
the surface, the crack mineral geologist 
tersely demonstrated the profligate waste of 
our resources. His mine lamp reflected on 
the coal seams as he graphically showed that 
we use wisely or surrender to certain na- 
tional disaster. 


The occupational hazard of the miner was 
real indeed to the city dweller who for the 
first time saw an underground village pro- 
ducing power and fuel for the world above. 
The smudged faces of the teachers were 
thoughtful as they emerged aboveground 
from the mine shaft. 


Insect life in the streams in Centre County 
provide food for the fish and in turn sport 
for the fisherman throughout the county. 
Without food, as well as without pure water 
fish perish. Pants and slacks were rolled 
up as the teachers waded in and wet their 
feet in an unrehearsed study of the every- 
day problems that the Fish Commission 
must face in a battle to maintain the fish 
life of Pennsylvania streams. 


In the early 1900’s wildlife was nearly a 
thing of the past in Pennsylvania. A far- 
sighted policy instituted by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission in the second decade, 
today bears fruit in making Pennsylvania 
one of America’s richest sources of game. 
In fact, the control of game populations is 
recent and our state managers of this re- 
sources have developed a successful organi- 
zation for its management and cropping. 
The Pennsylvania plan for game control may 
serve as a fine example of wise management 
and intelligent use of a resource. One of 
the by-products of our leadership in care of 
wildlife is the half billion dollar recreation 
industry which is prominent in the state 
economy. 

A small handful of earnest teachers are 
now pioneering a state-wide effort to make 
nine million Pennsylvanians conscious of 
the grave exhaustion of resources that is 
threatening to overtake us. We can all 
help. Although the individual is inclined 
to discount his contribution, collectively the 
total is impressive. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF 


BREAKING NEW 


GROUND-—Gifford Pin- 
chot. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 


Madison Ave., New York 17. Price $5.9v. 

This is the autobiography of a great public 
servant and the story of a great popular 
movement. Gifford Pinchot’s career from 
1889 to 1912 is the story of how practical 
forestry came to America, and how American 
Forestry, in turn, gave birth to the move- 
ment for the conservation of natural re- 
sources—a program that has been part of the 
creed of fighting, progressive democracy for 
the past half century. It alternates accounts 
of political battles in Washington with stories 
of adventure exploring the nation’s vast do- 
main. It is lively with portraits of men 
whom Pinchot knew. Most of all, it shines 
with the spirit of a man whose faith was 
“the public good comes first” and who spent 
a lifetime putting that creed into practice. 


ANIMAL NEIGHBORS OF THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE—Joseph Wharton Lippincott. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price unknown. 


Man rarely knows the number and variety 
of the wild folk which share his property 
and in many cases live by his bounty. Many 
of them are furtive and nocturnal. They 
leave their footprints in the garden paths 
or along the hedgerow, or they utter strange 
calls after midnight; but that is about all 
the majority do to advertise their presence, 
except to the initiated, and to these few a 
fascinating new world is unfolded. This 
little book with its 40 odd excellent line 
drawings by the renowned Lynn Bogue Hunt 
is ideal for old and young alike and should 
be an integral part of the family library. 


RUFFED GROUSE—By John Alden Knight, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. Price 
$4.50. 


To his long list of authoritative books on 
field sports, Jack Knight has added another 
outstanding volume. It is, first of all, a 
practical guide, including full information 
on hunting methods, cover, distribution, sea- 
sonal fluctuations, clothing, dogs, guns, loads, 
and leads. It also deals fully with grouse 
hakits and life cycle; diet, breeding, and 
game management; conservation, predators 
and history. The result is a complete book 
on grouse, the product of exhaustive re- 
search as well as of long practical experi- 
ence and observation. The illustrations in- 
clude five remarkable paintings by Dr. Edgar 
Burke, reproduced in full color, and seven- 
tecn exceptional photographs. This is a 
‘must’ for the bird hunter. 
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BIRDS OF MALAYSIA—By Jean Delacour. 
The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Price $5.00. 

If you are a bird lover and want to in- 
crease your knowledge of the feathered in- 
habitants of far away places, here’s the only 
general popular book on Malaysian bird-life 
for the layman as well as the field naturalist. 
It is succinct, but complete and scientifically 
up-to-date. The large islands of Java, Su- 
matara, and Borneo, with the Malay Penin- 
sula possess one of the richest exhibits of 
bird-life in the world both in the number 
of species and in their specialization. The 
book is illustrated with seventy-nine beauti- 
ful line drawings. 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE—By Jack Ham- 
bleton. Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York. Price $3.00. 


Fisherman’s Paradise is well seasoned with 
good advice. For those who are not classed 
as experts it contains information on how 
to keep worms, fish and minnows; weather 
hints; fish weights; first aid; etc. For the 
enthusiast, advice on fishing camps in On- 
tario, guides and equipment is liberally given, 
as well as valuable time-saving information 
on where to go for each type of fishing and 
how to arrange for transportation and ac- 
commodation. It also deals with the tech- 
nique of fishing, bait and fly casting, still 
fishing, types of water and types of game- 
fish. A chapter on the need for conserva- 
tion and government administration of the 
sport will be of particular interest to those 
who wish to insure the continued use of 
outdoor resources for future generations of 
anglers. 








“But if I’'d buy it, my wife and I couldn’t eat 
for a week, and you know how peculiar women 
are!” 
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STRIPED BASS—By O. H. P. Rodman. A 
S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St, New 
York. Price $1.50. 

This new revised edition of a famous salt- 
water fishing book contains brand new m- 
terial, and has been entirely revamped. 
Sitting down to read it is like sitting down 
to a man-to-man talk with its veteran 
author during which he explains to you all 
the wiles he has found most successful in 
landing that handsome, rugged, firm-meated, 
full-of-fight beauty—the Striped Bass! 


BASS BUG FISHING—By Joe Brooks. AS, 
Barnes & Company, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18. Price $1.50. 


This book tells you what kind of rod to 
select; the leaders to use; types and varieties 
of special bugs to choose. It instructs in 
the art of presenting them to the fish, ex- 
plains the “popping and teasing” techniques 
that are so deadly when properly executed. 
It gives valuable and interesting informa- 
tion on the habits of the quarry; where ‘% 
look for both small-mouth and large-mouth 
bass; how to approach them and _ interest 
them in your lures; when to fish and under 
what conditions. There are many illus 
trations. 


EAGLES MERE—By J. Horace McFarland. 
McFarland Publishing Co., Harrisburg. 
Price $3.75. 


Here is a book for everyone who cherishes 
the beauty spots of America. The region 
described lies in the heart of the Pennsyl- 
vania woods between the two great streams 
which unite to form the Susquehanna River. 
This is the complete story of a vacation-land 
rich in history and natural beauty. It 8 
written both for those who know and love 
the region described and for the even large 
group who glory in the unspoiled grandeur 
of mountain scenery, wherever located. 


KNOWING YOUR TREES—By G. H. Col 
lingwood. The American Forestry A* 
sociation, Washington, D. C. Price ur 
known. 

The text, briefly and simply written, de- 
scribes the botanical features of each tre 
its range and habits, its uses and economit 
importance, the meaning of its scientit 
name—all of the many details that disti™ 
guish it from its fellows of the forest and 
roadside. Two other fine books for youts 
and old alike are American Conservation ¥ 
Ovid Butler, Price $2.50; and Trees Evel 
Boy and Girl Should Know by Calvin Fader 
Price 50 cents—also available through 
American Forestry Association. 


¥ 
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WHEN THE FISH ARE RISING—By Clint 
Fleming. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
970 Madison Ave., New York 16. Price un- 
known. 


Some fifty years Clint Fleming has guided 
in the Rideau. Of the tens of thousands who 
have fished its waters, there are few who 
do not know this salty, vigorous personality 
who is perhaps Canada’s most famous guide. 
Here, in the framework of personal reminis- 
cence, of tales humorous and sharp and 
sometimes tragic, rise the smallmouth and 
the largemouth, walleye, lakers, stream trout, 
pike, muskie . two other books fishermen 
will want include Trout Lore by Milton Fox 
Martin and The Incomplete Anglers by John 
D. Robins, the former $3.75, the latter $3.00, 
same company. 


HUNTER’S CHOICE—By Archibald Rut- 
ledge, illustrated splendidly by Paul Bran- 
som. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W. 
44th Street, New York. Price $7.50. 


Hunter’s Choice is a collection of the best 
of the author’s tales. Each of the stories is 
built around adventures with gun and dog, 
or depicts the various behavior of wild 
creatures. Here are thrilling hunts for the 
grandest prize on the whole list of feathered 
game, the wild turkey; the fleet-footed and 
resourceful white-tailed deer; the quail 
covey, bunched in the sedge before point- 
ing dogs. It goes beyond hunting to include 
delightful notes on the philosophy of the 
native guide and hunter of the south. 


UPLAND GUNNING—By William J. Schal- 
dach. A Countryman Press Book. Price 
$7.50. 


Upland Gunning reproduces, by one of the 
most faithful methods known, forty-eight 
examples of dry-points, etchings, aquatints 
and soft-ground etchings, together with 
eight full-color reproductions of the artist’s 
distinctive water colors of game birds. All 


_ of the popular subjects are depicted. A de- 


lightful array of the finest under one cover. 


OLE MISS’—By Nash Buckingham. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price $2.75. 


Ole Miss’ is a composite of colorful stories 
of sport and life along the Mississippi in 
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“It’s a Little Decoy I Made Myself this 
Summer!” 


the days when the marshes and bottoms were 
filled with wild-fowl. In them there is a 
nostalgic strain; Goose hunting on river sand 
bars, duck shooting at the historic Beaver 
Dam Club, etc. The pages of Ole Miss’ are 
colorful days from the life of a man who has 
made the out-of-doors a second home. Don’t 
miss it. 


THE BOOK OF TROUT LORE—By John 
Crowe. A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York. Price $3.75. 

This is a common sense approach to the 
problem of catching trout from the crowded 
and over-fished waters of today—together 
with practical suggestions on how to make 
and use those lures which have caught trout. 
It avoids fine-spun theories in favor of prac- 
tical application. It stresses the importance 
of the angler’s psychology in relation to the 
life of the trout. A feature is the sound 
discussion of trout biology and trout foods. 
Numerous illustrations. 


SIMPLE SECRETS OF DOG DISCIPLINE— 
By Horace Lytle. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Price $1.50. 

This fine little book answers all the needs 
of all dog owners, the apartment house 
dweller and the suburbanite alike, whether 
their dogs are pets for children or adults, 
used in hunting, stock work on farms, shown 
on the bench, or used for other purposes. 


THE COMING OF THE POND FISHES—By 
Ralph Penrose Lee. Binford’s and Mort, 
Portland, Oregon. Price $2.50. 

In this book, which is very human, are 
people as well as fish. There is much in 
the volume about pond fishes, more than 
can be found anywhere else about those 
swimming in the chill, clear waters of the 
North Pacific region. 


FIELD BOOK OF ANIMALS IN WINTER— 


By Ann H. Morgain. G. P. Putnam’s. 
New York. Price unknown. 


This kook follows animal lives through the 
winter—tent caterpillars as eggs on the apple 
twig, flies in warm crevices, toads that gather 
under logs in the fall, sun fishes and perch 
taking bait through the ice, bats in caves, 
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screech owls on their winter search for field 
mice, grosbeaks visiting us from the north, 
frisky chickadees, gray squirrels that run 
about and chipmunks that stay in their 
burrows—and a host of other things about 
our field, woodland and forest denizens. It 
is written for those in school or out. Illus- 
trated with 283 drawings and four full color 
plates. 


MODEN FLY CASTING—By John Alden 
Knight. Putnam, New York. Price un- 
known. 


The methods and techniques put forward 
here depart rather radically from some of 
the accepted and rather hidebound beliefs, 
but Mr. Knight has gone far to simplify a 
complex subject and his recommendations 
will be of interest to tyro and expert alike. 
His method of the “freewrist” grip and high 
kack cast is clearly and briefly explained. 
And he tells you how to throw the left and 
right positive and negative curve casts; and 
how to cast with your rod in any position, 
from horizontal to horizontal on either side. 
Another must. 


Some of the finest gifts for sportsmen 
are currently being manufactured by the 
Sportsman’s Map Company, 422 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. Published under 
the direction of Joe Godfrey, Jr., they con- 
sist of a series of colorful maps depicting 
fresh and salt water game fish, upland game 
birds and migratory waterfowl, and for the 
dog fancier, a map of the dogs of the world 
telling when and where each breed origi- 
nated, size of the dog, weight and show 
points. The Big Game Fish Map and Map 
of Dogs of the World are priced at $5.00; 
maps of game birds, fresh and salt water 
game fish, and wildfowl of North America 
are priced at $3.00. 


The giraffe is one of our strangest animals 
He has no vocal chords, but talks with his 
tail. He has fewer vertebrae in his neck 
than a mouse, is faster than a horse, can 
go longer without water than a camel and 
can see backwards without turning his head. 

* ~ ~ 

A 200 pound shark has a liver weighing 

about 30 pounds. 











=_—- 


“I Tried for Years to get Permission to Hunt 
here before I thought of marrying his Daughter!” 
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THE DEER 
PROBLEM 
REVIEWED 


Editor's Note: The following excerpts 
from letters are worth careful 
because they analyze a condition which 
is little different today than it was ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago. 


reading 


November 19, 1928. 


Ross L. Leffler, President 
Board of Game Commissioners 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

Dear Sir: 

Since the Game Commission made a thor- 
ough investigation, with the aid and advice 
of Mr. Vernon Bailey, the noted field natur- 
alist of the U. S. Biological Survey, the 
thinking sportsmen of the State are of the 
opinion that our Board of Game Commis- 
sioners was justified and acted wisely in 
declaring a closed season on buck deer and 
an open season this year on a limited num- 
ber of does, in order to more evenly regu- 
late the sexes and to produce more and 
better fawns. 

From personal investigation and observa- 
tion, I know that in many sections of the 
State, deer are destroying gardens, orchards, 
farm crops, and the cover and food for small 
game. They are a menace to the trees 
planted by individuals and the Forestry De- 
partment. In some places the deer are 
dying of starvation, having destroyed their 
own supply of food. 

The destruction of property reduces the 
value of the land and consequently the 
taxes, thus affecting all our people. If the 
one percent of our population who hunt deer 
do not soon awaken to the fact that it is 
necessary to thin out the does where they 
are doing excessive damage, these animals 
will be classified as vermin and destroyed 
as such. 

Because our mountain sheep in the United 
States were killed without regard to sex or 
age, they were almost exterminated. In 
1901, I hunted sheep in British Columbia 
where ewes and lambs were protected and, 
as a result, although preyed on by predatory 
animals, sheep were plentiful. On my return, 
I suggested a Buck Law for Pennsylvania, 
but without result. 

In 1905 when I became a member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, deer had 
almost been exterminated in the State. When 
the Buck Law was proposed, in order to 
protect the does and fawns purchased in 
other states for réstocking purposes, it was 
strenuously opposed by the Hunters and 
Anglers Protective Association (Editors 
Note: The present organization by this 
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In overcrowded deer yards young animals cannot compete with older deer for avyail- 
able feed, and die by the hundreds from malnutrition during the winter months. 


name is an entirely different group of high 
type, progressive, and cooperative sports- 
men), an organization alleged to be com- 
posed of 50,000 experienced deer hunters with 
headquarters in Harrisburg. An argument 
used against the Buck Law was that does 
and fawns would shot and allowed to 
rot in the woods and that our forests would 
be burned by disgruntled hunters. It was 
also claimed that a doe and buck mate for 
life and that thus killing the buck would 
prevent increase. However, after a hard 
fight, the law was passed in 1907 but not 
for the protection of does and fawns and the 
consequent increase of deer but for the pro- 
tection of human life after numerous people 
had complained of being shot at in mistake 
for deer, especially a lumberman, who while 
supervising the cutting of timber on his own 
property in Clearfield County, was shot at 
three times. 


be 


Not content with opposing the Buck Law, 
this organization estabiished a magazine 
THE MOUNT AND STREAM JOURNAL, 
and fought for the repeal of the law until 
1913. They also opposed the Resident 
Hunters License Law from 1906 to 1913 
when it was finally passed. Our deer hun- 
ters for years also opposed the law, passed 
in 1923, protecting spike bucks, and which 
gives us more and better service from bucks 
after they are 21% years old. 

It is strange to note that the opposition 
to killing does now comes mainly from sec- 
tions where 21 years ago the hunters wanted 
to kill fawns and does. Evidently they have 
keen over educated and now consider the 
doe as sacred as the cow is in India! 

The Commission knew that does could not 
be protected indefinitely, owing to the ab- 
sence of predatory animals and to the fact 
that they could retire and be at peace in 
our refuges during the fawning period. They 
knew that in time the does would have to 
be killed to save the property and to more 
evenly balance the sexes. We therefore had 
the necessary law passed and in 1923 allowed 
a three-day open season on limited number 
of “large does” in the South Mountains near 


Harrisburg with a penalty of $100 for killing 
a buck or fawn during this special doe 
season. 

In 1923, the Game Commission with over 
100 of its Game Protectors met at Crystal 
Springs in Clearfield County. In traveling 
through the Game Refuge there and through 
the surrounding forest, it was noted that 
deer were so numerous that they were de- 
stroying their own forage. 
dicted that if something were not done to 
thin them out they would be forced to the 
farms or starve during a severe winter. 

On my visit to that section this Spring, | 
found conditions deplorable and almost be- 
yond relief. The old deer by standing on 
their hind legs had eaten the edible food to 
a height of about six feet. The young deer. 
being unable to reach so high, were forced 
to feed on woody stems, bark and other w- 
digestible matter. Consequently, they died 
by the hundreds during last winter from 
malnutrition and _ those surviving wef 
stunted. Dead dear seemed to be every- 
where. At the head of Stony Creek near the 
State Forest Nursery we found five within ¢ 
distance of 200 yards. There were 79 deaé 
along this creek. 

It is obvious that to be successful we 
must handle our deer problem with the same 
practical common sense that is used by th 
stock raising farmer who doesn’t hesitate © 
send a barren cow to the butcher. Thi 
can only be done by the cooperation of the 
sportsmen with the Game Commission ” 
killing off these surplus does from our over 
stocked ranges. 

Not so many does will be killed this ye 
as anticipated. After a few days of shoo!- 
ing, they will become wild and many 
seek sanctuary in our large refuges. It ™ 
ke necessary for some years to declare ® 
special three to five day doe season before 
a ten day buck season in order to give US? 
more vigorous and productive herd. 

I am sure you are following the right 
course in the present crisis in issuing licen 
to kill does in the ratio of eight does to ™ 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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WELL, WHAT’S WRONG? ANSWERS ON PAGE 20 
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NEW LIGHT ON 


These Unusual High-Speed Photograpl 
in flight show a flying dexterity not 
laziness. (1) Getting ready for the 
powerful talons, the Owl puts on his wins 
landing is completed. Note the protectitt 
eyeball. This lid is a thin, transparent 
(4) Back view and shooting onto the ° 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION’S MEETING 


The Commission at its meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on October 4 made two noticeably 
outstanding forward steps—(1) an enlarge- 
ment of its training school facilities in order 
to accommodate youth and other interested 
groups; and (2) an expansion and better 
coordination of its several important man- 
agement and research projects operating un- 
der Federal-aid-in wildlife funds. It also 
purchased additional lands, provided meri- 
torious salary increment for its field and 
office staffs, and cracked down on the care- 
less hunter by revoking quite a few hunt- 
ing licenses. 

Enlarging School Facilities: After much 
study and planning, the Commission decided 
to increase the facilities of the Ross L. Leffler 
Training School so that the institution may 
be used as an all-year training center both 
for its own personnel, groups of young peo- 
ple, and other organizations sponsored by 
various conservation movements. The plans 
include material changes in present buildings 
and the construction of various new build- 
ings, homes of members of the staff, pro- 
vision for an adequate water supply, etc. 


Land Operations: The Commission was ad- 
vised that preliminary management plans for 
163 tracts of State Game Lands have been 
completed, leaving only 31 more to be fin- 
ished. Pennsylvania’s 1947-48 allotment 
from Federal Aid funds amounts to $334,- 
642.91 and added to $8,059.67 of an unallo- 
cated balance, totals $352,702.58 of which 
$18,645 was recently set aside to carry on 
rabbit studies. 

Three other projects total $156,512 leaving 
available for other purposes $177,545.58. The 
three projects, one previously approved and 
two new ones, include: 

a. Conducting continuous cutting opera- 
tions containing 22,865 acres on State Game 
Lands in Elk County in a manner that wiil 
provide ideal food and cover conditions for 
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wildlife and at the same time adhere to 
sound forestry practices. The undertaking 
is to be both experimental and investigative 
and funds derived from it will be deposited 
in a revolving fund for use in carrying on 
similar operations on other Game Lands. 

b. Asking the Federal Government to ap- 
prove a project to develop, expand and 
maintain the Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram over a five year period, the purpose 
being to bring aid to cooperators in apply- 
ing proper land use practices which are 
beneficial to wildlife. If it is approved, it 
will be launched not later than January 1, 
1948. 

c. Secure Federal approval to set up a 
project to coordinate Federal-Aid work. 
Senior Land Operations Assistant John 
Langenkach will head this important under- 
taking with headquarters in Harrisburg. He 
will be assigned a clerk-typist and a drafts- 
man to assist in the work. 


Land Acquisition: Nearly 3,000 acres of 
game lands were purchased as follows: 


Schuylkill County—Two tracts aggregating 
49 acres in Bethel Township, Berks County 
and Pine Grove Township, Schuylkill 
County. 


Susquehanna County—Four tracts aggre- 
gating 463.5 acres in Great Bend Township 
connecting with Game Lands 35. 


Carbon and Monroe Counties—105.8 acres 
adjoining Game Lands No. 129 in exchange 
for two tracts totalling 29.8 acres owned by 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company in 
Kidder Township, Carbon County; 900 acres 
adjoining Game Lands No. 40 in Kidder 
Township; and 140 acres adjacent to Game 
Lands No. 27 in Coolbaugh Township, Mon- 
roe County. 

Elk County—69 acres connecting with 
Game Lands No. 25 in Jones and Benzinger 
Townships. 


Crawford County—Conneaut Marsh—ten 
tracts aggregating 691 acres in Vernon Town- 
ship and six tracts totalling 378 acres in 
Greenwood Township—all a part of the Con- 
neaut Marsh area. 

New Refuges: Two new primary refuges 
were approved: (1) No. 536 on the Trough 
Creek Division of the Rothrock State Forest, 
Huntingdon County, consisting of approxi- 
mately 300 acres for the protection of wild 
turkeys; and (2) approximately 300 acres 
within Game Lands No. 215 in Juniata 
County, also for wild turkeys. 

Refuges Discontinued: Projects  discon- 
tinued include: 

Auxiliary Refuge No. 110 consisting of 
251 acres in Cleveland Township, Columbia 
County. 

Propagation Area E-10 consisting of 478 
acres in Winslow and Washington Town- 
ships, Jefferson County. 

Primary Refuge No. 154-B comprising 4 
acres of Game Lands No. 154 in Wayne 
Township, Erie County. 

Cooperative Farm-Game Program: A num- 
ber of new projects were approved and one 
discontinued as follows: 


Discontinued—Project No. 40 in Dauphin 
County containing approximately 23 farms 
aggregating 1,500 acres. 

New Projects—The following projects ag- 
gregating not less than 1,000 acres each were 
approved: 











Field Project 
Division No. County Township 
D 107 Adams Conewago and Mt. 
Pleasant 

D 108 Juniata Milford 

D 109 Blair Antis and Logan 
D 110 Blair Tyrone 

D 111 Blair N. Woodbury 





(Continued on Page 30) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Widespread public interest is manifested 
in the program and plan of action of the 
recently organized National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, it was reported 
recently by the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. Many of the states already are 
represented through active membership, and 
additional financial support of other affiliate 
members is assured. 

The new association is a nonprofit, non- 
partisan organization. Its aim is to acceler- 
ate the effective functioning of soil conserva- 
tion districts as democratically organized 
and operated local public instrumentalities 
through which landowners and_ operators 
may work cooperatively in attaining the 
conservation and wise use of the nation’s 
soil and water resources. The purpose is 
to facilitate the exchange of information, 
knowledge and experience among soil con- 
servation districts; to collect, compile, and 
disseminate information relating to the or- 
ganization and functioning of the districts 
or their governing bodies; and, to advance 
generally the processes of administration and 
management used by the districts in their 
operation. 

Work of the association will be carried for- 
ward through the media of meetings, cor- 
respondence, personal discussions, news bul- 
letins and other publications, and similar 
methods common to nation-wide associations. 

Two membership classes are open. Any 
State organization of soil conservation dis- 
tricts, or of members of soil conservation 
district governing bodies, is eligible to be- 
come a member upon application and pay- 
ment of dues. A soil conservation district. 
located in a state where there is no such 
State organization that is a member of the 
national association, is eligible to member- 
ship. Any person, firm, corporation, or 
other organized group interested in advanc- 
ing the association’s purposes may become 
an affiliate member, eligible to attend meet- 
Ings_ and so forth, but without voting 
privileges, 

The local soil conservation districts are 
established, the Institute reminded, through 
the time-honored processes of petition and 





election, and are managed under state law 
by local farmers and ranchers. The specific 
purpose of each district is to help its land- 
owners and operators to plan, apply, and 
maintain conservation on their lands. In 
the short period of 10 years, from 1937 to 
mid-1947, approximately 1,900 soil conserva- 
tion districts were organized and operations 
begun by farmers and ranchers. These dis- 
tricts include about three-fourths of the 
nation’s six million farms. There are dis- 
tricts in all of the 48 states, in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. In Pennsylvania 
there are 10 districts covering 15 counties. 
Other districts are being formed at the rate 
of about 20 a month. 

Each district is managed by a governing 
body of local farmers. Districts do not have 
authority to levy taxes or issue bonds. 
They are authorized, however, to accept 
assistance and cooperation from any public 
or private source for use in carrying on 
their work. The districts are free and in- 
dependent. They are strictly American. 
They are getting the job done. They de- 
serve wholehearted support. 

The officers of the new national associa- 
tion are: President, Kent Leavitt, Millbrook, 
New York; Ist Vice-President, R. L. Rutter, 
Jr., Ellensburg, Washington; 2nd _ Vice- 
President, R. M. Boswell, Kenedy, Texas; 
and Executive Secretary, Ellen S. Cobb, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


EASTERN STATES GAME AND FISH 
DEPARTMENTS FORM 
ASSOCIATION 


Representatives of Eastern States Game 
and Fish Departments attended a 2-day 
meeting at Absecon, New Jersey, October 
7 and 8 to discuss the formation of an eastern 
association and exchange views on the prac- 
tical utilization of the increased Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration (Pittman-Robertson) 
funds. The assembly, called by Colonel 
Arthur Foran, Chairman, New Jersey Com- 
mission, laid plans for the new association 
that will afford better cooperation and inter- 
departmental coordination. 

The 40 state and federal representatives 
met at a get-acquainted dinner the first day 
and inspected the Tuckahoe waterfowl proj- 
ect the next. This area, originally a pure 
salt marsh, was planned and developed by 
Game Supervisor, Lester MacNamara and 
is considered the best example of waterfowl 
improvement work in the East. 

At a dinner meeting the state men sum- 
marized the projects contemplated and in 
operation in their states. Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, President, Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, outlined the needs of a closely organ- 
ized group of state departments and empha- 
sized the essentials of a P-R program that 
would produce practical and fruitful results 
with the increased funds available. 





A close-up of the regulating gate and the beginning of the dirt fill of a dam now 
under construction on State Game Lands No. 111. 
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CANADA TO HAVE SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW OF MAJOR PROPORTIONS 


Canada will have a national sportsmen’s 
show of major proportions next spring, com- 
parable in interest, scope and purpose to 
the largest exhibitions of this kind which 
have become so popular throughout the 
United States in recent years. 

Sponsored by Toronto Anglers’ and Hunt- 
ers’ Association, Inc., the First Annual Can- 
adian National Sportsmen’s Show will be 
held from March 13 to 20, inclusive, at the 
Canadian National Exhibition Coliseum, Tor- 
onto. The Coliseum is one of the largest 
buildings on the C.N.E. grounds. Its ample 
accommodations are used annually for dis- 
plays and exhibits at the Royal Winter Fair, 
which during its eight-day session last year 
attracted a total attendance of more than 
300,000 people. 

Profits from the Show will be used by 
Toronto Anglers’ and Hunters’ Association, 
Inc., to assist in perpetuating good hunting 
and fishing and for an educational program 
on conservation amongst Canadian youth. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1, Whitetail fawns are spotted on the neck, 
back, and flanks. 

2. Owls have their legs feathered to the toes 

3. An otter has a somewhat flattened, tapering 
tail, very thick at the base, covered with 
short hairs similar to that of the body fur; 
NOT the long-haired tail such as that of 
the mink and marten. 


CORRECTION 


Through an inadvertent error, the 
caption which appeared under a pic- 
ture in the “Ross L. Leffler Testi- 
monial Banquet” article last month 
identified Commissioner G. I. Phil- 
lips as Commissioner John C. Her- 
man. The gentleman presenting 
Mrs. Leffler with a gift was Mr. 
Phillips, not Mr. Herman. 
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MOUNTEO SPECIMAN 
Ce 


DEER SHOT BY ALEX WALLACE IN 
CLEARFIELD COUNTY ABOUT 1889. 
Ouned by Kev. BV Wallace, Gerteva, Ha. 





MONKEYS OF GOLD 


Two cute little animals, their fur like spun 
red gold, are just making their debut at 
the Philadelphia Zoo. Officially they are 
known as Golden Tamarins, but, if they 
understood English, they probably also would 
answer to the names of Marmosets or Silky 
Marmosets. In size they resemble squirrels, 
but in appearance they would readily pass 
for miniature Pekingese dogs. And they 
would make good pets, too, if it were not 
for their sharp teeth and propensities for 
biting. 

The Golden Tamarin, judged by some au- 
thorities to be the most intelligent of all 
the marmosets, ranges from Venezuela and 
Colombia to southern Brazil. The Zoo’s 
pair was captured somewhere in the vast 
rain forest of the Amazon-Orinoco Basins. 
None have been on exhibition here since 
1931. 





A group of distinguished sportsmen gathered at State College during the Woodcock 


season included, left to right, Dr. L. J. 
Research Unit; Jack Alden Knight, 


Bennett, leader of the Penn-State Cooperative 
noted outdoor 
famous gun dog author; and Herbert Kendrick, manager of Radio Station WHGB. 


writer; Horace Lytle, nationally 
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CLEANING UP THE SCHUYLKILL 
AND DELAWARE 


A S a result of a far-reaching program of 
the State Sanitary Water Board, in- 
augurated some years ago, pollution of the 
Schuylkill and Delaware rivers in the areg 
comprising Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, 
Montgomery and Bucks Counties, is now 
confined largely to the municipalities and 
industries which are located along those 
rivers. A comparatively small amount of 
wastes are contributed by the tributaries, 
the municipalities and industries to a large 
extent along those waterways having treat- 
ment works. 

Intensive efforts could not be made along 
the Schuylkill because of the heavy dis- 
charge of silt into that river from coal prep- 
aration plants which were exempted from the 
provisions of the Anti-Pollution law unti 
the Sanitary Water Board declared there 
was a reasonable and practical means for 
treating colliery wastes. As a result of 
surveys, tests and studies which had been 
made over an extended period, the Board on 
May 17, 1944 removed the exemption, and 
directed that all coal preparation plants 
should submit plans for the construction of 
works to keep silt from being discharged 
to the streams. The Legislature later, in 
the “Brunner Bill,” enacted into law the 
previous action of the Board. 

Since that time all coal companies known 
to be polluters have received notices to 
construct silt removal systems. Many of 
the systems are now in operation and others 
are under construction. 

Action having been taken for abatement 
of the silt problem, the Board immediately 
centered intensive efforts toward the abate- 
ment of all pollution of the Schuylkill and 
Delaware rivers as a part of the Board's 
comprehensive State-wide Clean Streams 
program. 

The population of the five-county area, 
according to the latest estimates of the State 
Planning Board, is 3,064,227, or about 30 per 
cent of the total population of the State. 
The area comprises 4.8 per cent of that of 
the entire State. The value of industrial 
production of the area is placed at $4,561,- 
342,500, or 34.4 per cent of that of the State, 
according to Department of Internal Af- 
fairs figures. 

According to the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Directory there are still 6,511 industrial es- 
tablishments in the area, 5,282 of which are 
located in Philadelphia. Many of these 
establishments do not have wastes, many 
others are diverting their wastes to munic- 
ipal sewers, in which event the municipality 
is responsible for the treatment of those 
wastes, and still others now have treatment 
works. 


Did you know that: 

The liver of the polar bear is poisonous. 

In a few fishes, sense of smell seems 
absent, but most of them have it. 

Requiring a great deal of oxygen, dy 
wood burns best if piled loosely. 

The catfish family is distributed ove 
much of the earth, and contains appprox- 
imately one thousasnd species. 

Thirty years ago the ammunition indus- 
try made 14,000 different kinds of shotshells. 
Now it makes 137. 
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NEW OUTDOOR PUBLISHING FIRM 


Formation of Stackpole and Heck, Inc., 
a new publishing company, has been an- 
nounced by Major General E. J. Stackpole 
of Harrisburg, Pa., and Chester R. Heck of 
New York City. 

Stackpole and Heck will specialize in the 
publication and distribution of outdoor sports 
books as well as college texts. The first 
title to be issued under the new imprint 
will be “The Hunter’s Encyclopedia” which 
is now keing completed by a group of top- 
flight outdoor writers, famous hunters, 
scientists, and illustrators for early publica- 
tion. “The Fisherman’s Encyclopedia” is 
also in preparation for publication in 1948. 

Editorial offices will be at 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18. Manufacturing and 
distributing facilities are directed from the 
principal offices in Harrisburg. 

General Stackpole, president of the new 
firm, has been active in publishing enter- 
prises for 30 years. He is also president of 
the following companies: The Telegraph 
Press, which publishes the 116-year-old 
Harrisburg Telegraph, a daily evening news- 
paper in Pennsylvania’s capital city, and 
which in addition conducts a general print- 
ing and publishing business; radio station 
WHP, affiliated with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and one of the Telegraph 
Enterprises; and The Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company, which specializes in the 
publication of military texts. In addition, 
General Stackpole is associated with Amer- 
ican Aviation Associates, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., as treasurer and part owner. 

General Stackpole recently retired as 
Commanding General of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, after 30 years military 
service including World Wars I and II. He 
holds the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Purple Heart, with two oak leaf clusters 
from World War I and the Legion of Merit 
for service in World War II. 

Mr. Heck, as vice president and editor-in- 
chief, brings to the new firm a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in book publishing and 
selling. Prior to founding Chester R. Heck, 
Inc., in 1945, he had been associated with 
Macmillan, McGraw-Hill, American Book 
Company, and other publishers in various 
executive positions. 

B. A. Brown, vice president and general 
manager of Stackpole and Heck, for many 
years has been secretary and general man- 
ager of The Telepragh Press and The Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Company. He also 
organized and manages the Harnes Horse, a 
weekly magazine published by The Tele- 
graph Press and devoted to the American 
trotter and pacer. 


The Zoo at present has another shoe-bill 
that has set a record for longevity. He 
arrived on June 1, 1928, and is still going 
strong. When he first came to the Zoo, 
doctors prescribed cod-liver oil, but keepers 
had to prop open his huge bill to get it in. 
To this day he still hates and attacks John 
Regan, head keeper, who gave the oil to him. 
_Also arriving at the Garden at the same 
ume were a male and two female duikers 
(diminutive antelopes), a pair of blesboks, 
a female ostrich, a male and three female 
theas, a flamingo, and a pair of hyraxes. 
The last-named, although only rabbit-sized, 
are close relatives of the largest of all land 
mammals—the elephant. 
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2 HIKERS WITNESS DEER LOCK ANTLERS 
IN 35-MINUTE BOUT 


Heres a once-in-a-lifetime story. 

Few people have the opportunity to wit- 
ness at close range a battle between two 
buck deer for determination of herd leader- 
ship. Veteran sportsmen say that it’s an 
unusual experience for anyone to be able 
to watch wild deer lock their antlers in 
combat. 

That was the experience of two State 
College residents recently. 

While hiking in the Barrens near Scotia, 
Max Hartswick, sports equipment store pro- 
prietor of State College, and Miss Barbara 
Kinley discovered a deer fight in progress 
at the base of a natural arena formed by 
hills on the Barrens. 

The battle was waged by an aged and 
greying buck and a young and aggressive 
challenger. The spectators, unobserved by 
the deer, moved to within 30 yards of the 
fight scene. 

“The noise was terrific when their antlers 
crashed together. At first, before we found 
out what was going on, we thought it was 
some lumbermen breaking and chopping 
timber,” declared Hartswick today while 
describing the duel. 


For approximately 35 minutes the battle 
continued while the couple watched the 
younger deer circle about his elder, both 
animals snorting loudly and pawing the 
ground constantly. 

When the deer became aware that they 
were being watched, the fight stopped while 
both deer stood frozen in position eyeing 
each other, “for what seemed to be about 
five minutes time,” Hartswick reported. 

The young buck then “broke for cover” 
and was followed a few minutes later by 
the old one. Although the young deer was 
given credit for his agressiveness during the 
battle, the title decision was awarded to 
the older one by the State College couple 
for the time they watched the match. 

At one time, the deer locked antlers and 
the old one was thrown to the ground. The 
advantage was soon returned to the old 
one, however, and the antlers were separated 
“somehow,” Hartswick added. 

“It certainly was an unusual experience 
and one of the most exciting things we’ve 
ever seen,” concluded the State College 
sportsman.—Centre Daily Times, State Col- 
lege. 








Forestry Law Holds 


The Forest Conservancy District Act, the 
backbone of effectiveness in Maryland’s new 
and progressive forest development program, 
has been tested in court and in the opinion 
of Judge George Henderson, before whom 
the test cases were tried, the law stands. In 
brief, two defendants charged with violations 
of Article 39 A, Section 60, Code of Public 
Law, i.e., a feature of the Forest Conser- 
vancy District Act, in that they admittedly 
had operated saw mills without securing li- 
censes and with them both had cut and 
sold timber from their own property in 
the State, were found “Guilty.” 





Hal. H. Harrison, nationally-known writer, 
photographer and lecturer, is now Outdoor Editor 
of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, a position new 
to that newspaper. For the time being, Mr. 
Harrison’s column, Life Afield, will appear 


every Tuesday morning. The writer is not new 
to readers of The Game News; his pictures and 
stories having appeared in this magazine from 
time to time. 


Connecticut Initiates Quail 
Restoration Project 


Connecticut’s Board of Fisheries and Game 
and the New London County League of 
Sportsmen have joined forces to sponsor a 
quail management project that will restore 
some 500 acres of once good quail territory, 
all open to hunting, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. During the past 
spring and early summer the clubs and the 
state department have been considering an 
active land management approach in reali- 
zation that season stocking was not solving 
the quail problem. 

The Connecticut game technician, Norman 
Wilder, made a study of the area and the 
basic needs seem to be reopening of the 
many fields now reverting to brush and 
forest land, also to provide for a source of 
grain food. Originally this land was farmed 
but, about 12 years ago, was taken over by 
the Resettlement Administration and a large 
portion of the area was planted to conifers 
and the rest allowed to revert naturally. Jn 
recent years the few remaining tracts of 
open land have disappeared, and with it the 
last of the quail. 

This year’s management program calls for 
strips of plowed land to be run along the 
margins of the numerous fields and in some 
instances these strips will invade shrub- 
grown areas to create the essential openings. 
The plowed strips will be planted to various 
grains. Land adjoining the plowed strips 
will be brushed out to open more quail 
habitat. Local farmers have been contracted 
to do the plowing and student game techni- 
cians from the University of Connecticut will 
complete the plan which employs proved 
management practices. 


One pinch of snuff will kill a fish or snake 
almost instantly. It will anesthetize a turtle for 
several hours. 
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GUN DOG OBEDIENCE 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HE most irritating experiences in the field of hunting can be 

caused by a disobedient dog. The superlative glory of gunning 
is completely spoiled for the dog and his master if obedience has 
been omitted from the dog’s training. Of all the tasks facing the 
dog handler, perhaps teaching his animal to obey him is most 
important. Gun dogs can cause you to grow grey prematurely if 
they jump up and place muddy front feet on you or your guests, 
or refuse to come in when they are called, climb over you in a 
restless manner when you're driving your car, and generally refuse 
to obey your commands. 

To simplify the tasks of teaching obedience or anything else for 
that matter, the handler must be thoroughly conscious of his dog’s 
limited powers of understanding, be kind, patient, thoughtful and 
possess the animal’s complete love and confidence. If the teacher 
is rough, loses his temper and punishes the pupil too harshly, it 
is highly possible the dog will not understand what he is expected 
to do and the entire lesson will end in confusion. 

It is perfectly natural for a dog to want to jump up on his 
master and show his affection by getting his nose as close as 
possible to a man’s face. However, it is an annoying habit and 
can be cured without difficulty. 

When the dog approaches and puts his paws on you, hold them 
in one hand and speak affectionately. At the same time, firmly 
press your foot on his rear toes. This gentle pressure will cause 
him to quickly get down and yet he cannot feel that you have 
mistreated him. When he is on all fours, reach down and pat 
him. A few lessons in this manner will break the habit and 
there will have been no breach of friendship between the dog 
and you. 

Howling and barking are unnecessary habits that can be cor- 
rected quite easily if treatment is applied early and continued long 
enough. Chain the dog to its house and leave him alone until he 
starts the noise, then sneak up behind him, give a command to 
be quiet and the same time spank him with a rolled newspaper. 
The shock and simple punishment will clearly show him your 
displeasure. Repeat the performance until he stops the habit. 


Muzzles are used on the persistent ones that ignore simple 
punishment. Apply the muzzle when he barks, remove it when 
he behaves and he will soon learn that it is far more comfortable to 
stop barking than to wear a tight muzzle. 


When your dog insists on chasing automobiles, get a couple of 
your friends to help. Have one drive the car and the other sii 
low in the back seat with a bucket of cold water. Drive slowly 
by the dog and when he approaches the car, dash the entire pail 
of water in his face. The shock and force of the water will make 
car chasing extremely unpleasant for him and it will take only a 
few treatments to cure him completely. 

There are times when it is necessary to ask your dog to lie down 
and if you train him early he will obey you without hesitation. 
Take him on a leash, command him, “Down,” in a firm manner 


(Continued on Page 31) 


SIGHTING IN 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


WAS stirring the mulligan and Tom was distributing the tin 

plates around the oilcloth-covered table in our deer camp when 
the door opened and Jack stepped in. He didn’t speak to either of 
us. He walked across the room and stood his gun in the rack, 
and if his face had been any longer he would have stepped on it. 

He threw his hat and coat on the bunk and said, “Which one 
of you guys wants to kick me?” 

We laughed and disclaimed any particular desire to kick him— 
at the moment, anyway—and Tom said, “What’s the matter? Miss 
a setup?” 

“Did I miss a setup!” Jack fairly exploded. “I missed the biggest 
buck in the mountains, standing! Couldn’t have been 50 yards. 
The easiest shot I ever had. And I missed him.” 

“Buck fever?” I asked. 

“No. I was perfectly calm. Not even winded.” 

“How come?” 

“I don’t know. I was sitting with my back to a stump at the 
edge of that clearing just below the old orchard. It was getting 
pretty late, and I was thinking about heading in. Then I looked 
up, and there he was. Right at the edge of the trees, across the 
corner of the grass. I raised my rifle and drew a careful bead. 
He looked as big as a horse standing there. 

“He was quartering—just a little away from broadside. I al- 
lowed for that by holding pretty far back. When I squeezed the 
trigger I was so sure he’d go down I didn’t even throw in another 
shell. I just lowered the rifle. When he bounded out of sight 1 
still thought he was hit. But if he was I couldn’t find a trace of it” 


“We'll go up in the morning and look for him,” Tom said. “Ef 
you hit him he’d run down off that slope into the swamp. He 
might do that, even hit hard.” 

“No. It’s no use. I missed him clean. I trailed him that fat, 
and he was making 20-foot bounds all the way. There wasn’t 4 
trace of blood or hair.” Jack sat down on the edge of the bunk 
with his elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. 

Tom had the table set by now, and I decided the mulligan was 
ready, so we poured the coffee, and he drew up the chairs while 
I dished out the stew. 

While we were eating I got to wondering why Jack had missed: 
He isn’t a fine rifle shot, by any means, but he always is pretty 
well collected, too, and I was sure that if he said he was calm he 
actually was. Furthermore, he isn’t the kind of man who would 
say he held right unless he was sure he did. That left only om 
reason that I could think of, why he missed. 

Finally I asked him whether he had targeted his rifle before 
we came hunting, and when he admitted that he hadn’t then ! 
was positive that the sights were out of alignment. The next 
morning we set up a target and discovered that his rifle wa 
shooting a good six inches low at 50 yards. Possibly he held a 
little low, and the combination was enough to make him mis 
We got his rifle to shooting right in less than half an hour, but 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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RADIO STATION SPONSORS 
SPORTSMAN’S TROPHY 


In the interest of promoting good sports- 
manship, better hunting and fishing, and 
more effective conservation practices, Radio 
Station WCHA of Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
yania, will award an annual trophy to the 
Sportsmen’s Club promoting these practices 
to highest possible degree. 

To be eligible for this award each organi- 
zation in Franklin County and the Shippens- 
burg area is required to submit a report of 
their annual activities and accomplishments. 
Factors which will be taken into considera- 
tion in judging the winning club include 
game raised or bought and released, food 
and cover improvement for wildlife, con- 
servation educational programs, promotion 
of safety practices, promotion of Junior 
Sportsmen activities, farmer sportsmen re- 
lationships, and predator control. 

Contest judges include W. W. Britten, Fish 
Warden, Game Protectors E. W. Campbell 
and G. D. Bretz, and Earl Strine, WCHA 
Hunting and Fishing expert. The “WCHA 
Good Sportsmanship Trophy” will be 
awarded annually and will be retained by 
the winning club for one year. Permanent 
possesion of the trophy will go to the club 
winning the contest any three years. 


The Delaware County Field and Stream As- 
sociation is sponsoring a contest for all junior 
members in good standing, the winner of which 
will be the guest of the Brotherhood of the 
Jungle Cock at its annual gathering in May 
at Thurmont, Maryland. All expenses of the 
three-day trip will be paid for by the Association 
and the winner will have some of the finest 
trout fishing he ever experienced. He will sleep 
in cabins at Mt. Airy, in the Catoctin Mountains 
of Maryland; enjoy good food meet other boys 
from various parts of the country interested in 
the great outdoors, and enjoy exceptionally good 
movies on hunting and fishing in camp during 
the evening hours. 
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ACTION ON MANY ISSUES TAKEN AT SPORTS- 
MEN FEDERATION MEETING 


Action on many issues was taken by dele- 
gates to the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen held at Harrisburg during the 
weekend of October 18th, one resolution de- 
manding thxt no further streams in the 
Commonwealth be “declared polluted or 
open to pollution.” 

A resolution urging the bounty on red and 
gray foxes be lifted was defeated as were 
proposals that the State furnish housing for 
protectors and wardens and that the Game 
Commission return to the old plan of stock- 
ing six-week old pheasants. 

Resolutions adopted included: 


That portions of streams stocked with 
trout be closed to all fishing from March 21 
to April 15 each year to prevent illegal re- 
moval of the trout. 


 ——_—- 





Recently elected officials of the Pocono Sportsmen’s Club, Stroudsburg, are, left to 


right, Hugh Altemonse, President: Don Gilpin, Treasurer: and Harry Bollich, Secretary. 





That raccoon season open November 1 and 
close Jan. 31 and that a bag limit of three 
per night and 20 per season be instituted. 


That the Game Commission purchase male 
deer from outside the State for the purpose 
of introducing new blood into present stock. 


That the stand of the Federation that the 
deer hunting season open every year on the 
Monday nearest December 1 and that the 
small game season open every year on the 
Saturday nearest November 1 be reaffirmed. 


That legislation to permit killing of foxes 
in Delaware and Chester counties be enacted. 


That the Game Commission be asked to 
post roads and place luminous signs warning 
motorists and that an educational program 
ke conducted to halt avoidable killing of 
small game on highways. 


That protection for red-shoulder and red- 
tail hawks be removed to protect birds and 
small game. 


That the State experiment with propaga- 
tion of cottontail rabbits on a large enclosed 
area by the ranch-rearing system. 


That the trapping season on mink be re- 
tarded 15 days and that on the muskrat be 
advanced 14 days so that they will open 
concurrently on November 15. 


That the Game Commission create more 
small game sanctuaries to increase small 
game populations. 


That the law calling for loss of hunting 
license for killing protected hawks be an- 
nulled. 

That game farms in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania be continued in operation. 


That cigaret manufacturers place in bold 
type on each package eye-catching designs 
to halt the waste of timber and _ wildlife 
resources by fire. 


That Game and Fish Commissioners give 
consideration to the advisability of estab- 
lishing on game lands at suitable places 
water dams on streams that may be proper- 
ly stocked and opened to public fishing. 
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SWANGER ELECTED NEW IWLA 
HEAD 

E. M. Swanger, principal of the Lebanon 
Business College and president of the Izaak 
Walton League of Lebanon County, who has 
been active in the conservation movement 
for many years, was honored on October 25 | 
when he was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania Division, Izaak Walton League of 
America at the 22nd annual meeting of the 
state organization in Reading. He succeeds 
T. E. Williamson of Oil City. 

Other officers chosen were M. Hayes Lis- | 
ton, Uniontown, first vice president; second 
vice president, Hamilton Conner, Jr., Phila- 
delphia; third vice president, J. Harold Coff- 
man, York; treasurer, G. Frank McConnell. 
The secretary will be appointed later. 

A banquet on Saturday night was high- 
lighted by addresses by National President 
T. C. Wallace, prominent Louisville news- 
paper publisher, and Judge Grover C. Lad- 
ner of Philadelphia. Speakers at the closing , 
session on Sunday included Seth Gordon, 
director of the Game Commission, and J. 
Allen Barrett, who substituted for Charles 
French, State fish commissioner. Gordon 
urged his hearers to cooperate with Gov- 
ernor Duff in his program pertaining to con- 
servation and clean streams. Barrett ac- 
quainted the delegates with a new hatchery, 
perhaps the largest of its kind in the United 
States, which is now being constructed at 
Pymatuning. 
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A pelican five feet long and weighing 2 


Beagle hounds are not only cute but also natural rabbit hunters. This family, owned pounds has a skeleton which weighs only 23 
by Dr. Logan J. Bennett of State College, is no doubt eagerly awaiting the return of 
“Daddy” beagle from the chase. ounces. 
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On Sunday, October 26, the Aliquippa Buck- Now 16 acres of creek-front property, including and Pistol Club, Glen M. Pensinger, Sec’y, of 
tails held their Annual Field Day on their club the famous Mountain Hole fishing and bathing St. Thomas; Sandy Lake Sportsmen's Club, Inc., 
grounds one-half mile east of Aliquippa. The area, are being added to the property. The Max C. Mowry, Sec’y, of Sandy Lake; Marine 
sunny, warm day brought out over 300 persons additional acreage adjoins the Memorial Grounds Rifle Club-Schuylkill County, Mrs. Jeanne K. 
for whom lunch was obtainable at the club and was originally part of the Hill farm which Fey. Sec’y, of Schuylkill Haven; and Youngs- 
house. Trap and skeet shooting were enjoyed the sportsmen bought last year. It provides ville American Legion Gun Club, J. Regis { 
by many, including members of the team that about an eighth of a mile beach along Loyal- Thompson, Sec’y, of Youngsville. 
won the Allegheny County Skeet League sock Creek; parking space for at least 800 cars, 
Championship three years running just prior to and also grounds along the stream for picnic 
the war, presently practicing for re-entry into purposes 

| the League. The 12 large pheasant pens constructed by 

The Bucktails recently improved and mod- the Lehigh County Fish & Game Protective 
ernized their large club house, which stands Association during the summer months on the 
on 40 acres of land they own. Officers of the Trexler-Lehigh game preserve cost the sports- : 
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Eight Pennsylvania organizations became part 


club are: Guy Figley, president; L. L. Brougher, of the National Rifle Associations rifle ciubs men approximately $700 in materials and more 
Secretary; E. A. Conrady, treasurer. Member- Tecently. They are as follows: Coast Guard than 150 donated man hours, according to 
| ship totals nearly 500. On the grounds are a League Revolver Club, Marie A. Rodgers, Secre- Victor H. Steckel of the executive board. The 
rifle range and pistol range while small bore tary, of Drexel Hill; Easton Fish & Game Rifle pens are of such a construction that they should 
rifie matches will be held in the basement of and Revolver Club, John J. Garis, Jr., Secre- last between five and ten years. The main and 
j the clubhouse during the winter months tary, of Easton; Hazleton Rifle and Revolver supporting poles are all of cedar and are expected 
Beagle trials are held on the grounds; skeet and Club. Inc., John Burns, Sec’y, of Hazleton; to withstand rotting in the ground for a period 
rifle matches are conducted during the warmer Speedwell Rifle and Pistol Club, Raymond H. longer than the estimated life of the pens 


months; and the club held an annual turkey’ Shreiner, Sec’y, of Penryn; Mt. Parnell Rifie themselves. 
shoot late in November. 

The Bucktails sponsor the Aliquippa Bucktail 
Boy Scout Troop, defraying the expenses of the ; The Sportsman's Guide to Wild Ducks, pub- 
troop’s summer encampment and the Aliquippa lished by the Wildlife Management Institute, 5 
Girl Scouts use the clubhouse and grounds for just off the press. Between its covers there are 
their summer camporee and outdoor activities 18 of our wild ducks pictured by pairs in 
The club also fosters a predator control program authentic colors. On the back cover is a map 
of the North American continent showing 
color the four principal migration routes taken 
by our waterfowl. All of the paintings have 
been done by Fred Everett, one of America 3 
better known wildlife artists. Col. H. P. Sheldon, 
in his own inimitable style, tells the fascinating 
story of ducks, their flights, their food, theif 
history and their protection. 

Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the Institute 
writes the foreword to the book which sells fo 
only 25 cents but is worth many times “ 
amount. If you want a copy—and you shoul 
have it in your library as well as for ready 





The Hillsgrove Fish and Game Club reports 
an excellent drop of corn on the 7 acre tract the 
club planted this year. As natural food is 
rather plentiful in the woods and fields this 
fall, they plan to harvest a part of the crop and 
use it for feeding later in the winter when 
food for wildlife is scarce. 








A major expansion is under way in the holdings 
of the Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County along Loyalsock Creek. The Sportsmen’s 
Memorial Grounds has enjoyed a busy first Vy reference in the blind—send 25 cents to the 
season, highlighted by the annual picnic of the National Wildlife Federation, 1129 Vermont Ave» 
organization. “ Washington, D. C. 
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WINTER’S RARE VISITORS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


stations, especially if well supplied with 
sunflower seeds. And in the more north- 
ernly parts of our country they will re- 
turn winter after winter to the feeding sta- 
tion of those who feed them well. 


Some winters when the supply of cones 
and seeds have failed them the redpolls are 
forced south in search of food. And when 
they are, they usually come in great num- 
bers. 

I saw my first redpolls in the winter of 
1943-44, a time when the invasion of these 
red-crowned, rosy-kbreasted little finches 
reached as far south as Pennsylvania. Each 
day at dawn during late December and 
January I observed a large flock of small 
birds fly overhead, coming from the exten- 
sive hemlock-studded woods beyond the 
western hill where they apparently roosted 
and passing out of sight over the eastern 
hills. Often I heard the voices of the birds 
before the flock appeared over the horizon. 
Their flight was undulating much like that 
of the goldfinch; and because no bird was 
in unison with the other, the flock appeared 
to to be moving not only forward but con- 
stantly up and down. While in flight the 
whole flock uttered notes that sounded like 
chee chee, and, occasionally, calls quite simi- 
lar to those of the eastern goldfinch. 


All winter I tried to obtain a close view 
of them, kut without success. I was never 
able to find them feeding, nor could I see 
them at roost. Then on the last day of 
February the whole flock of them came to 
my dooryard. At first they moved into the 
field by the barn to feed on weed seeds. 
Then they wandered over to the lawn, out to 
the raspberry patch and from here up to the 
hill toward their roosting grounds. 


What a sight this huge flock was. The 
field, the lawn, the raspberry patch, all in 
turn were covered with the brown, red- 
capped birds, as restless as a group of mi- 
grant warblers. Individuals were continu- 
ously flying about, feeding here, now there, 
giving the impression that the whole flock 
was moving yet getting nowhere. 


The redpolls remained till early March, 
when like other rare winter birds they 
suddenly disappeared. 


Each winter I watch for the snow bunt- 
ings, the “bad-weather” birds of the Scandi- 
navians. When the wind grows sharp and 
cold and snow fills the air, you may expect 
to see them, flying and swirling like snow- 
flakes. They are very restless and are diffi- 
cult to approach. Suddenly they will stop 
feeding and for no apparent reason at all, 
will rise up in concert, fly off in a wide arc, 
then wheel about and return to the very 
Same spot from which they flew. They 
forage in one place for a short time, then 
rise simultaneously and move on to another 
weed patch not far away. 

As the winter begins a slow retreat before 
the spring, the snow buntings disappear like 
ice in the sun. They have returned to the 
glacial wastes of the Arctic to mate and nest 
In a land of perpetual snow. 

Occasionally the winter may bring fierce 
and spectacular birds that add a bit of 
Northern wilderness to our landscape. From 
the dense coniferous forest of the north 
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The fine, strong, and picturesque Snowy 
a" where it breeds, and where the long days in summer make its habits chiefly 
iurnal. 


country comes one of the largest and most 
fierce of all our birds of prey, the goshawk. 
Though the goshawk does breed in some 
localities in Pennsylvania, it is not until those 
winters when the supply of grouse and 
rabbit are at a low point in his northern 
home that he comes south in any number. 
Because of his ferocity toward game the 
goshawk has won for himself the enemity 
of most people. But everyone who has 
seen him admits that he is a splendid and 
colorful bird. His beautiful bluish-grey 
plumage, his loud, piercing cry, his dash- 
ing flight and his reckless pursuit of prey, 
all combine to make him an epitome of the 
northern wilderness. 

Flying out of the grey sky and the snow 
comes the prince of our winter visitors, the 
snowy owl. This viking bird comes south 
only when the lemmings are few. And in 
those years when there is a severe reduction 
of these rodents, snowy owls are forced 
south in large numbers. Unlike most owls, 
they are daytime hunters; and they like the 
open, windswept places that are similar to 
their tundra home. Most often we see them 
perched on some post, mound or stone, close 
to the ground and surveying the wintery 
landscape; or flying silently and low over 
open fields in search of prey. Without 
warning they ride in on the storm winds 
and just as suddenly they disappear when 
spring begins to break the winter cold. 

The winter may appear to be a bleak time 
for the outdoorsman. The wild flowers are 
dead: the trees are bare; the insects gone. 
Many of our native animals are in a long 
winter-sleep, and bird-life is at its lowest 
ebb. But about this season there is an air 
of expectancy. For some years, which one 
we do not know, some rare winter bird of 
the north may sweep in with the snow and 
remain till the coming of spring. 


Owl comes to us as a migrant from the 


THE WOUNDED DEER 


By FRANK C. HETZ 


After seeing a wounded deer dragging its 
body through the forest on its belly, with 
both back legs broken and dangling behind, 
I take pencil and paper and write these 
few humble lines. 


December skies are dark and drear, 
As I go forth to hunt the deer. 

My back is bent, my hair is grey, 
Youth’s vigor almost ebbed away. 


I do not fear the stormy day. 

I have no fear as bullets stray. 
The only thing I truly fear 

Is that I leave a wounded deer. 


I climb the mountain side so steep, 
Through rocks and laurels now I creep. 
Give me an eye like Nidivre 

That I may see both near and far. 


Look;—Straight ahead the laurels move. 
A bunch of hair—An ear above. 

Be still; Be calm; My beating heart. 
The noise you make this deer will start. 


And now I hear the creature stamp. 

My trigger finger has a cramp. 

But I dare not shoot till I can see 

Both head and horns with branches three. 


Like Hiawatha’s fatal dart 

Lord guide my bullets as they start, 
That they may pass through heart or head 
Or else unharmful onward sped. 

For the one thing I most do fear 

Is that I leave a wounded deer. 
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TROOPER NIMRODS—From Page 4 
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Unsuccessful with birds, we resorted to 
revolvers for rabbit hunting. The second 
morning of this diversion we passed within 
ten feet of a rabbit sitting up on its haunches 
leeringly eyeing us in a rather deprecating 
way. (The word must have gotten around 
in small game circles about the presence of 
duffers.) Mike decided that br’er rabbit 
looked just like his first sergeant and blazed 
away. Five shots point-blank. With the 
pause, the rabbit, (not a bit surprised) 
dropped down and sassily flicked its powder- 
puff and scampered off to, no doubt, spread 
the discomforting news. 

Came the “red-letter” 
and “big” game. We 


day, December Ist 
were now seasoned 


wodsmen. That is, with the exception of a 
slight mishap the previous day. Deciding 


on a foot patrol, I took a lunch along for 
an all-day tour. About noon, in the vicinity 
of Wolf Run, I decided to take a “short-cut” 
back over Wolf Mountain. By ten that night 
I was still travelling in circles a quarter 
mile from the club house. 

This morning, bright and early, Mike 
roused me with an excess of vigor and 
breezed, “Smitty, you ‘n’ me is gonna get 
a deer today.” 

To this glorious bit of optimistic predic- 
tion I sleepily replied, “Blonde or krunette.” 

“Quit cha kiddin’” growled Mike, “I 
mean the one’s with horns.” 

So, we started out, foresightedly with car- 
bines, not batons. Then we walked, and we 
walked and we walked. There had been a 
light snow (I’m told that is good) when Mike 
suddenly shouted, “Hey! come here! We 
got’em. Here’s the tracks!” And we walked 
and we walked and we walked, following 


the deer tracks. Eventually, we came in sight 


of a farmhouse. 

“Mike,” sez I, with profound enlightment, 
“ain't them deer pretty tame to be coming 
so close to a farm-house in season?” 

“H--- no,” he snorted, “pulling his rank,” 
“Doncha think I know a deer track when 
I see one?” shaking his head in resignation 
at my unstable confidence. 


“O. K.” sez I to my _ superior officer, 
properly subdued. 
We were at the brow of the mountain 


and continued down-grade following the 
tracks which persisted without deviation to- 
ward the farm-house. Mike, enthusiastically 
expectant—I, blissfully dreaming of a suc- 
culent roast haunch of venison, a literary 
introduction to which I was indebted to 
Oliver Goldsmith. Suddenly, through the 
fog of our preoccupations, we heard: “Oink! 
oink! oink!” and around the bend, s’help 
me, we almost stumbled over a group of 
pigs heading for the farm pig-pen! 

Police science now came to our aid and 
with the trained discipline with which we 
were inoculated at the Newville Training 
School, we conscientiously compared tracks. 

Egad!! We almost had PORK CHOPS 
on my first deer hunting expedition!!! 

Need I relate that “the life of 
a dog” from then on at the club house? 
Whenever we'd show up, there would ke 
heard the insidious squeals: “Oink! oink! 
oink!” We moved to a shack down the road 
and thereafter foreswore any further useless 
threats to the wild game of Pennsylvania. 
(I still don’t understand how those d----- 
pigs got three miles up into that mountain.) 


we lived 

















THE SNOWSHOE RABBIT 


(Continued from Page 5) 





ways looked just in time to see a blur of 
white leap ten feet into the air. Hank raised 
his shotgun and blazed away. 

Steve Hathaway had a queer feeling in 
the pit of his stomach. He turned his back 
on Whiskers and took a quick look at Bud 
The boy was just standing there, with a 
half-smile on his face, as though he didn't 
give a darn, one way or the other. 

“Look at him go!” Bud yelled. Steve 
whirled around and saw the big rabbit skim- 
ming gracefully over the snow. 

When the smoke of the gun cleared away, 
Hank scratched his head and started cussing 
a blue streak. 

“Too slow.” 
really travel.” 

“T’ll get that blankety-blank rabbit if it’s 
the last thing I do!” Hank threw his gun 
over his shoulder and hunched along, like 
a dog, over the trail of the Snowshoe. 

Bud laughed. “Let’s cross the creek, Dad. 
There used to be a lot of red squirrels over 
there in that stand of oaks.” 


Bud said. “That baby can 


They moved slowly and carefully into the 
wind, trying their best not to break a twig 
or let a briar scratch their clothing. Twice, 
they heard shots from the other side of the 
creek, but Bud never said a word. He 
seemed to be interested only in stalking his 
own game. Steve didn’t see how a son of 
his could be so hard . . so unfeeling. He 
kept remembering how Bud had just stood 
there, with a half-smile on his face, and let 
Hank take a shot at Old Whiskers. 

Bud picked off three squirrels, before 
noon, but Steve couldn’t see them. He 
wasn’t sure whether his eyes were misty oF 
his mind clouded. Maybe it was a little of 
both. He’d always tried to live close to 
Bud. They understood each other. Theyd 
been pals until The war was bound 
to make a difference. 

Hank Stebbins joined them for lunch. 
“My eyes must be goin’ bad on me,” he 
said. “Three times, I’ve had a good shot at 
that blankety-blank rabbit and never even 
nicked him.” 

“Why don’t you try squirrel hunting?” 
Bud asked. “They’re plentiful, this yea 
aren’t they, Dad?” F 

“Yeah,” Steve said. He believed in letting 
his children solve their own problems. 
Bud wasn’t going to say anything about Old 


Whiskers, why should he butt in? “Yeah 
Plenty of acorns, plenty of .. .” 
Steve wasn’t very hungry, and Hank 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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RACCY 
(Continued from Page 6) 


behind a nearby kush. With ears pricked 
up our raccoon glared her surprise and 
displeasure but the skunk kept on feeding 
with easy indifference. Raccy advanced 
cautiously, facing the skunk continually as 
the latter tried to maintain a strategic posi- 
tion. As Raccy neared the plate and grabbed 
a morsel of food, our skunk made a dash 
at her and nipped at her flank. Raccy re- 
treated a short distance and not entirely 
disconcerted, returned to the plate of food 
and tried again. After a few skirmishes 
back and forth the discussion ended in a 
draw and both animals finished the food. 
We are happy to relate that there were no 
odorous results. White Cap was really 
considerate. 

Shorter visits by Raccy kept up through 
June and July. She came early and gen- 
erally left before dark. Sometimes, she 
seemed sullen and disagreeable. However, 
we never quite realized that there might 
be a family at home. She had fooled us so 
often in the past. 

It was around the middle of July when 
Raccy came in one evening about 10:00 
o'clock. Along the dark edge of the little 
stream the form of another animal appeared 
for a moment beside Raccy then both dis- 
appeared into the thicket. They did not 
come back for verification. The next night 
we decided to satisfy our suspicions. We 
placed food in a convenient spot for ob- 
servation, blacked out all lights and _ sta- 
tioned ourselves at the window. About 
10:00 o'clock a line of darker shadows ap- 
peared beneath the window. It was our 
raccoon in the lead, with two well grown 
kittens trailing her in single file. In order 





one” came up to the window for some Cali- 
a grapes of which she was very fond. 


to see them clearly we used our flashlight. 
As the beam of light brought the three 
animals into view, it also drove them quickly 
Into the cover of bush and foliage. How- 
ever, we were now aware of a reason for 


(Continued on Prge 31) 
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Across S5. 


56. 
. Perform 57 


. Founded 

. Procured 

. Pedal digit 

. To accustom 

. Malt beverage 

5. Places in jeopardy 

. Hurried 

. Net tons (Abbr.) 

. Roman date 

. Makes more watery 

22. Duck valuable for its down 
. Goddess of discord 

. Genus of geese 

26. 
. Agitate 

. Frolics 

. Three-toed sloth 

. Possessive pronoun 


won 


One more 


33. Make sure these are aimed 


52. 


at game 


. Superlative suffix 

. Prefix meaning “dawn” 
. Gleamed 

. Location 

. Precipitating 


white ice 
crystals 


. Heals 

. Rant 

. Corn worm 
. Long legged swamp bird 
. Carolled 

. Negative 

. Chinese dynasty 

. Breed of dog for 


bird 
hunting 
Hen fruit 


53 Wipe out 


54. 


Anger 


Lawyer’s charge 
Small throwing missiles 
. English letter 


Down 


. Solar disc 
. Controversy 
. Spread for drying 





. Machine for 


crops 


. Ire 
. Seeks 


means 


tility 


. Growing out 
. Cinders 

. By the length of 
. Inhabitants of the Atlantic 


states 


. Ceremonies 
. Mr. Bell’s invention 


(Abbr.) 


. To swell 
. Citrus fruit 


. Insane anger 
. Celestial body 
. Mineral bearing earths 
. Age 

. Contend 


justice 


by 


. Make a mistake 
. Ruins 

. Ostentatious 
. Ardor 

. Decimals 

. One who assists 
. Strikes 
. Egyptian Goddess of fer- 


. Shook with cold 
. Ireland 
. Long-necked aquatic bird 


. European rabbits 
. Exploded 
. French cook 





Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


CONSERVATION EXPERT TELLS HOW TO STOP THAT BUCK 


“If you want to drop a deer in his tracks, 
forget that time-honored heart shot and hit 
him in the neck.” 


That’s the advice John S. Rose, the 
National Rifle Association’s conservation ex- 
pert, gives the nation’s 11,000,000 hunters in 
the Octoker issue of “The American Rifle- 
man,” based on the results of a six-months 
study on the business of deer killing. 

“Then,” quoting Rose again, “if you miss 
your lead and the bullet lands a couple of 
feet back of where you wanted it, you can 
still count on a very dead deer somewhere 
in the immediate vicinity, or at least a deer 
that won’t run into the middle of the next 
county.” 

Rose, in his provocative article, “Stop That 
Buck,” presents facts based on over 5,000 
1946 deer kills and attempts to prove that. 
“the ideas of the vast majority of United 
States hunters on where to hit a deer to 
bring him down are ‘way off base’.” Rose’s 
factual findings are startling and will be 
something a lot of experienced and inexperi- 
enced hunters alike can mill over just as 
they are getting ready to take to the woods. 


The conservation expert began his study 
by questioning a representative group of 
“big name” hunters on where you should hit 
a buck if you want to be sure of anchoring 
him in his tracks. He got the ‘cut and dried’ 
answers—“hit him behind the shoulder,” 
“bust him in the heart,” “get him in the 
chest.” 


After questioning the big name boys, Rose 
studied his five thousand kills and his find- 
ings refute the hunters. 


The NRA expert found that 94 percent 
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of all deer hit in the neck dropped in their 
tracks or trailed a little over five yards as 
an average. The heart shot brought down 
only 51 percent in their tracks and the rest 
trailed up to an average of 35 yards with 
extreme cases going to a thousand. 

Among other types of hits he studied the 
gut shot, frowned upon by every good 
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hunter, and found that it turned in a record 
that compared favorably with the heart shot. 


Rose misses no arguments in the defense 
of his viewpoints. He considers all types 
of hits, angles of shots, ranges, leads, bullet 
performance and all sundry other factors that 
might come into a successful kill and then 
fends his neck shot above all others. 

He did find that the NRA survey backed 
up the reputation of the spine shot, which 
has always been classed as deadly. Eighty- 
four percent of all the deer hit in this area 
dropped in their tracks. The average trail- 
ing distance for all hits in the spine was 
barely over thirteen yards. 

Rose’s survey proved two things—that the 
neck and spine shots were most deadly. With 
that in mind he tells in his well-illustrated 
“Riflemen” article why all hunters should 
forget their time-honored heart shots and 
aim for the neck. He proves that if your 
lead is bad and you miss the neck, you most 
likely will hit the deer in the spine. Thus 
you get a good chance at the two most 
deadly spots, most deadly as proven by the 
study. 

Rose ends his article with the unqualified 
statement: “To put the whole affair on 4 
blunt, meat-getting basis, the hunter who 
uses the neck shot, regardless of considera- 
tions of sportsmanship and humane killing, 
is going to stand a better chance of bringing 
home his buck than will the adherent of the 
time-honored heart aiming point.” 

There is no doubt that the National Rifle 
Association’s conservation expert has shaken 
time-accepted deer killing theories. 
hunters should make a point of reading it 

Under Director Earl Wallace, the Kentucky 
department is attempting to provide breed- 
ing stock of these interesting and valuable 
game animals for future sport. 
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HOME GROWN DUCKS—From Page 8 
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remarkable in most cases. About four hens 
and a drake dropped every half mile to a 
mile along the better streams in the spring 
will, most of the time, accomplish wonders 
for the early season duck shooting the fol- 
lowing fall. Not only do they show up in 
surprising numbers, but they provide as 
good sport as true wild stock from Canada, 
especially after the first shot! And, they’re 
not all killed the first day, as many of the 
pessimists would predict. In fact, many sur- 
vive the season and live to nest another year. 

A large early-season population of mal- 
lards and wood ducks would be beneficial 
in several ways, some obvious and some less 
obvious. First of all, it would give a hunter 
several days in the field before the opening 
of the regular small game season in Novem- 
ber. He would have this additional recrea- 
tion, he would have some very fine game 
to eat, and probably would ke willing to 
substitute duck hunting for less profitable 
small geme hunting during shortages of one 
particular kind or another. In other words, 
the hunters would be happier because, after 
all, most of them only want to get out in 
the field, get a shot or two at some desir- 
able kind of game, and carry it home to 
brag to their wives about their shooting 
ability. It would take much pressure from 
game snecies which are becoming scarce or 
are dificult or expensive to produce. A 
hunter is not going to fret and frown half 
so much if his hunting is not as good as he 
thinks it should be in November, if he has 
had several good days sport with our “home 
grown” mallards in Octoker. 

Unless you are abnormal or have been 
living as a hermit in a cave the past two 
or three years, you are going to ask the 
verv first thing, “HOW MUCH WILL IT 
COST?” That’s usually the catch when 
someone suggests a program for better hunt- 
ing, but this time it’s different. No one is 





Baby Woodducks 





giving good mallards away, but they cost 
much less than ringnecked pheasants, wild 
turkeys, and other upland game birds, and 
the results obtained, in units of game pro- 
duced, is usually much greater than that 
from stocked upland game species. So, you 
have a lower initial cost coupled with higher 
production which makes the purchase of 
mallards a “wildlife bargain.” A hen mal- 
lard is mighty persistent, and she will lay 
three or four clutches of eggs if the pre- 
ceding ones are destroyed. For this reason, 
she usually succeeds in her efforts to raise 
a brood. 

Many sportsmens’ clubs might prefer to 
raise their own ducks, rather than purchase 
adult stock from commercial breeders each 
spring. Mallards are easier to raise than 
ringnecks, and much easier than bobwhite 
quail, so a sportsmen’s group should have 
great success with them. The tiny ducklings 
grow like weeds, and require less heat and 
careful handling than many game birds. 





THE SNOWSHOE RABBIT—From Page 26 


Young mallards can be stocked at ten to 
twelve weeks with excellent chances for 
survival, and some birds could be held over 
the winter for spring planting. 

Try it one season, and see the results for 
yourself. There isn’t a sportsmens’ club in 
the state which isn’t within a short distance 
of duck water. Unlike fish, the mallard is 
tolerant to pollution, and will often prosper 
along streams which contain little or no 
fish life. Every lake, every pond, every 
beaver dam, and every mile of stream or 
river is a potential breeding ground for mal- 
lards and wood ducks. The results have 
been excellent with both species on the Tus- 
carora, the Loyalsock, the Conodoguinet, the 
Brandywine, Penns Creek, the Lackawanna, 
the Neshannock, the Octoraro, and many, 
many others like these streams. 

If a sizeable breeding population could de 
built up over a period of years with a little 
help from the hunters, there might come a 
time when Pennsylvania would contribute 
its share toward the total duck population 
of the continent. There is every reason to 
kelieve that a good proportion of the mal- 
lards which escaped being shot during the 
hunting season would return to the same 
locality where they were born to nest. If 
this were true, the number of breeding 
mallards in the state should gradually in- 
crease until, in time, Pennsylvania would be 
at least partially self-supporting in regards 
to duck hunting. Even if this highly de- 
sired goal was never reached, at least the 
yield from a program such as that rec- 
ommended would provide much additional 
shooting for the duck hunters, and these 
home grown ducks would relieve some of 
the pressure on those which stop in the 
state to rest during migration. In this way, 
the program could contribute an appreciable 
bit toward the restoration and maintenance 
of a satisfactory waterfowl population. 





didn’t eat much, either. There was a 
whole quart of coffee left, and a few sand- 
wiches. They hung their lunch kits on 
the limb of a red maple and agreed to meet 
there about four o’clock. 

Hank went back to the grove of poplars, 
along the creek, where he wasted one more 
shot, and the Hathaways crept silently 
among the oaks. Steve spied a squirrel 
on the ground, as it scampered over the 
snow, and bagged another as it clung to a 
branch—twenty feet up. Bud’s hunting coat 
Was sagging in the back. 

“I've got two shells left,” Hank said, as 
they finished off the grub, late that after- 
noon, ‘and I just dare that blankety-blank 
rabbit to show his face, again.” 

He's been squatting over there, on that 
rock, for the last ten minutes,” Bud said. 

Where?” Hank grabbed his gun. 

‘Over there.” Bud raised his arm and 
Pointed towards Old Whiskers. 

Steve choked on his last mouthful of 
mera He stood up and coughed, and had 
9 blow his nose. That settled it. The boy 


had changed. He was callous and indiffer- 
ent. Maybe a little cruel, even. 

“I never shot a sittin’ rabbit in my life,” 
Hank said, “but I’ve got two shells and if 
I can’t hit that so-and-so any other way 
. . .” He raised his gun, steadied his aim, 
and fired. 

Whiskers took off, in great flying leaps, 
towards the far side of the rock pile. 

Hank jumved up and down, cursing and 
swearing. He threw his shotgun into the 
snow, and sent his last shell flying after it. 
“I'm through,” he raged, stamping back 
towards the road. “I'l never go rabbit 
hunting, again, as iong as I live. Never!” 

Bud got up, stretched himself, and idled 
over towards the shell. He was just a little 
too nonchalant, his father thought. 

“Hank Stebbins is one of the best shots 
in this county,” Steve said, rubbing his chin. 
“Don’t see how he could miss a target like 
that.” 

Bud laughed. “Hold out your hand, Dad. 
I've got a little present for you.” 

“What is it?” Steve asked. 


“Nothing much. Just a little something I 
picked up at Sandstone Gulch.” 

“I saw you take your coat and go out.” 

“It wasn’t my coat. There’s no use arguing 
with Mr. Stebbins.” 

Bud took the wadding out of Hank’s last 
shell and poured the contents into his 
father’s hand. 

Steve Hathaway swallowed hard. He 
spread his fingers and let the yellow grains 
of sand sift down into the trampled snow. 
His left arm shot out, like a spring, and 
went ’round his son’s shoulders. 

“That’s one of the nicest presents you ever 
gave me, son,” Steve said, giving him a quick 
squeeze. “I thought. . .” 

Hank Stebbins was still cursing and 
swearing. Bud looked at his father and 
they both began to laugh. They slapped 
their thighs and laughed so hard they had 
to sit down on a log. 

“Look, Dad,” Bud whispered, catching his 
breath. “Look!” 

Steve looked. There, high on a rock, his 
face turned towards the west, sat Old 
Whiskers—his white coat silhouetted against 
the red disc of the setting sun. 
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THE DEER PROBLEM REVIEWED—From Page 14 





buck killed last year and that the future 
will show beneficial results. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) John M. Phillips 


Essex, New York 
November 15, 1937 
Hon. John M. Phillips, 
2227 Jane Street, SS. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Dear John: 

From all the information I can get, it seems 
to me an indisputable fact that unless you 
properly reduce your deer herd by killing 
off a lot of your big does, you will have 
mighty little deer hunting left in the State 
in the near future. Your herd has grown too 
large for the available browse. You can’t 
have much over a million acres of deer 
territory in the state; and if you have any- 
think like a million does, this is just about 
ten times too many for that acreage. 

Here in Northern New York it takes from 
seven and a half to ten acres of wild land to 
support one adult deer through the year. 
Of cource, there is much more feed for deer 
in summer than in winter, and the winter 
food is what counts. It is along toward 
spring that deer insufficiently supplied with 
food, starve to death. As soon as things 
begin to green up, there is no more starva- 
tion. 





Where there is lack of available browse, old 
deer by standing on their hind legs will consume 
all edible food to a height of about six feet. 


I have told you before of my experience in 
my deer park, where 750 acres of wild lanJ 
are enclosed by a fence. This land was ex- 
ceptionally well supplied with white cedar 
and hemlock and other varieties of vegeta- 
tion which provide in our country the maxi- 
mum of winter feed for deer, and therefore 
capable of carrying permanently a deer pop- 
ulation of about one hundred deer. 

In 1921 when I went to Siberia, there were 
already indications that the winter feed was 


TRANSACTIONS OF COMMISSION’S MEETING—From Page 18 


—————— 


being over-browsed. I figured that year that, 
including fawns, there were about 150 to 
175 deer on the area, so I left instructions 
with my foreman to kill off frem 50 to 75 
deer, in order to reduce the deer to the num- 
ber that the area would profitably carry, 

My foreman failed to carry out my instruc- 
tions; and during the succeeding winter we 
lost at least 50 deer from starvation. And 
the winter food was whipped to such an 
extent that the area will never again carry 
100 deer. 

Before this happened, I shot two bucks 
one morning standing together, whose aver- 
age weight was approximately 220 lbs. Since 
that time we never get bucks that will dress 
above 150 lbs.; and the average runs about 
115 to 120 lbs. In addition, every year we 
have a percentage of very young and very 
old deer which starve to death, and the 
number in the enclosure now never exceeds 
one hundred. It is funny to me that your 
experienced deer hunters, who have seen 
the decrease in size of your deer, and who 
know that you have deer that die from star- 
vation, should be opposed to the sensible 
idea of reducing the herd to numbers which 
can profitably be carried by your deer area. 
You are absolutely right in everything you 
say. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) John B. Burnham 





Status of the Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 














gram as of October 2, 1947 (Reported as a 

matter of information.) 

Field No.of No. of “No.of __‘ Total 

Division Units Farms Agreements Acres 
A 32 1,988 2,078 156,642 
B ~ os eel Dn aeanewies 
Cc 6 63 71 9,159 
D 3 88 97 8,169 
E 1 16 19 3,379 
F 15 382 395 37,250 
G 26 517 546 48,501 

Totals 83 3,054 3,206 263,100 
Opening Certain Propagation Areas To 


Deer Hunting: The following resolution au- 
thorized under Section 930 of the Game Law 
was approved. It is self explanatory: 

WHEREAS, The presence of an excessive 
number of deer on certain State Game 
Propagation Areas has been found to be 
seriously interfering with proper operation 
and management thereof: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the below specified State Game Propagation 
Areas shall be open to legal deer hunting 


Division 


dur:ng the open deer season of 1947, subject 
to all rules and regulations pertaining there- 
to; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That said 
areas shall ke posted accordingly. 

Revocations: 33 persons were denied the 
right to hunt for one or more years for 
violations of the Game Law. Seventy-two 
other persons had their licenses revoked by 
Referee’s Hearings for having caused hunt- 
ing accidents. The Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions also revoked the licenses of three per- 
sons for having caused fatal and non-fatal 
hunting accidents—two for a period of five 
years each and one for ten years. 

Resolutions: Appropriate resolutions con- 
cerning the deaths of Supervisor William J. 
Davis and Roy V. Eckert of the Accounting 
Bureau were approved and inscribed upon 
the minutes. 

Plaques: Proper identifying bronze plaques 
were authoriad for erection on a _ proper 
boulder at the Ross L. Leffler Training 
School, the State Wild Turkey Farm and the 
Western Game Farm. 





and Area County Township Lessor Acres 
C-9 oC Mayberry ....... [SO er SON” bccn oukicawee 230 
C-10 Columbia ....... Montour ........ NE CN oo escsusdescwce 100 
C-14 Lycoming Limestone ...... ee ee 57 
C-19 Columbia Montour ........ ROOTES Bs. PROPER. ook os vs ae cesns 98 
E-5 Jefferson ........ ee ryan PasbeP BE BL 6 oc <csseccuess 607 
E-15 Clinton OE re 106 





W. H. Kessinger 





Coal Stripping Project—Game Lands No. 
158, Cambria County: It was agreed with the 
Governor’s approval to award a_ contract 
to the Williams Coal Mining Company, 
Ramey, Pa., to coal strip not more than 15 
acres adjacent to their recent operations, 
or to 20 acres provided the company agrees 
to level off an adjacent area (Mountz Tract) 
of about 30 acres stripped within the past 
few years. 

Public Relations: Provision was made for 
the production of four special portable ex- 
hibits to be made available for various 
sportsmen’s shows and for the execution of 
color illustrations to embellish a new bird 
book now in the course of preparation. 





“Perhaps I Should Have Told You, Deaf, - one 
You Don’t Pinch Them First to see if they’ 
tender!” 
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RACCY—From Page 27 








some of Raccy’s queer actions. Our raccoon 
had a family. Her kittens were now old 
enough to follow her and in the future 
would not stay at home in the den while 
Mother went gadding about. 

It was not until August 2 that an attempt 
was made to get a picture of Raccy and her 


to scamper into the bushy shadows. 

Several attempts were made to photograph 
the animals but being rank amateurs with 
the camera many errors and failures were 
made. After getting a good set-up one 
night, the camera primed and ready to go, 
all three raccoons got up on the feeder and 


kits. They came into the area regularly for 
the food we had prepared for them, but the 
kittens were very timid. This condition 
seemed to affect Raccy also. She became 
shy and nervous when she knew we were 
watching her. She discontinued coming up 
to us for a personal hand out and quickly 
followed her offsprings when they were 
frightened or left the plates of food. 

Roger Baker who had joined us this week- 
end (Aug. 2) had a camera equipped with 
a synchronized flash bulb. We rigged this 
up to use from the Shack window. It was 
after 10:00 o’clock before the raccoon family 
showed up. When they arrived at the plates 
of food Roger snapped an exposure. At the 
flash of light the raccoons disappeared so 
fast that we could not see them going but 
we had the picture as you may see, Raccy 
at the right and the two well grown kits 
beside her. We watched for awhile longer, 
but they did not return that night, even to 
finish the plates of food that were only half 
consumed. 

As August went along, the kits grew with 
leaps and bounds. They also become un- 
derstanding enough to learn that we meant 
them no harm. Raccy resumed her friend- 





“You Just Didn’t Understand Back in the 
City—There are Two Trains Here—One in the 
Summer—One in the Winter!” 


what to make of this and eyed the proceed- 
ings doubtfully. After awhile the boldest 
and largest of the two, satisfied its curiosity 
by trailing along with Raccy. Music from 
the radio also became part of the education 
of the youngsters, and it is interesting to 
relate that many wild animals get used to 
these sounds and stick around without ap- 
parent concern during a Lombardo concert, 
a quizz program or even a commercial if it 
isn’t played too loudly. Also our voices 
no longer disturbed the kits, as we called 
or talked from the open window with Raccy, 
who was quite familiar with these conver- 
sations. However, if we walked outside, 


posed. The button was pressed and the 


flash bulb reacted, while the raccoons dis- 
appeared from the scene with a flash. Then 
I discovered that I had neglected to pull the 


cover slide from the plate holder. With 
patience and practice however I finally be- 
came adept at getting illustrations of the 
episodes in Raccy’s life that are presented 
here. 

Other animals were observed during these 
vigils and I was reminded that our Coon 
hunters had informed me many times that 
they had seen gray squirrels abroad on 
moonlight nights. Our first experience was 
on the night of August 25, when we were 
watching for the raccoons. About 10:00 p.m. 
a shadowy figure ran up on the feeder and 
using the flash light I discovered a large 
gray squirrel who had taken up night 
prowling, contentedly munching at Raccy’s 
food. 

By the time the gum tree leaves began to 
turn red somewhere around the latter part 
of September, one kit was as large as Raccy 
and it was difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. This kit’s tail was fluffier than 
Raccy’s and the fur better looking. The 
second and smaller kit was still on the shy 





ship with us and came up to the window 
for food. At first the kits did not know 


our moving presence caused the young ones 


side and would run out of the picture at 
the least excuse. 








SIGHTING IN—From Page 22 


our targeting was too late. Jack got only one more chance, a 
snap shot at a running buck in thick brush, and he missed that. 
He went home without his venison. 

Unfortunately, many hunters find themselves in his shoes. Old 
Betsy was shooting on the button last season, so they take her 
down and go hunting. Maybe they change brands of ammunition 
or use a different weight bullet; maybe the sights got bumped 
during the off season, and maybe some nimble-fingered friend 
fiddled with the little knobs. Anyway, for one reason or another, 
their rifle doesn’t “shoot where she looks.” 

It takes only a little while to target a rifle before you go 
hunting, and even if the sights are properly adjusted the time 
and ammunition aren’t wasted. It is worth a lot to know that 
your gun is right because you can do a better job of shooting if 
you have confidence in it. 

No elaborate equipment is needed. The only requirements are, 
first, that you use the same ammunition with which you intend 
to hunt and, second, that you do the shooting yourself. Nobody 
can sight in your rifle for you. Two men may differ enough in 
eyesight and manner of holding so that a rifle sighted for one 
may shoot off several inches for another. 

Get a good big target, or a small target with a six-inch bullseye 
and glue it to a sheet of wrapping paper about a yard square. 
Fasten this square of paper to a couple of sticks driven into the 
ground in front of a steep dirt bank that will stop the bullets. 
Don’t attempt to target a rifle on a small bullseye that you can’t 
See clearly. 

A hundred yards is a practical range at which to sight in rifles 
for woods hunting. The .30-30 170 grain bullet at 2200 feet per 
second rises only an inch above the line of sight midway of this 
Tange, and a fast bullet, such as the 130-grain fired from the .270 
at 3140 has a mid-range trajectory of half an inch. A longer shot 
Ils unlikely, 

At the spot from which you will fire fold a coat and lay it on 
a log or a bag of sand. Rest the rifle over this, or some other 
perfectly steady object, at a point just ahead of the trigger guard. 


If you rest the muzzle you will bend the barrel and the gun will 
shoot high, 


Fire three shots. Hold so that the tip of the front sight touches 


GUN DOG OBEDIENCE—From Page 22 


and at the same time push down on him until he lies down. Do 
not allow him to arise until you give him the word, “Up.” After 
several lessons, make him lie down long enough for you to leave 
him alone in a room. Don’t expect perfection in one lesson and 
do not lose your temper when he rushes off and ignores your 
calls and commands, just so he eventually obeys you, reward him 
with a tidbit and/or affectionate pats. 

By all means, teach your dog to heel. There are times when 
it is necessary to walk with your dog along the road, on sidewalks 
or in heavily congested areas, and the man who allows his dog 
to pull him along or gets him wound up in the leash, makes an 
embarrassing situation for himself. 

Have the dog walk at your side and give him the command to 
“Heel.” If he walks faster and inches up ahead, rap him lightly 
with the leash. A limber, keen switch properly applied will keep 
him in line. Do not allow him to break from you at any time until 
he is thoroughly trained. He will soon learn you expect obedience; 
he learns what you want him to do and he wants to please you. 

A dog’s greatest pleasure is the praise and affection from his 
master and the task of dog training would be greatly simplified 
if more trainers would spend more time showing the dog what 
they want and less time in harsh, rough punishment. 





the bottom of the bull, and try to get off each shot as perfectly 
as possible. Then go inspect your target. If the center of your 
group is right where the tip of your front sight showed against 
the target, then you have nothing else to do but fire another 
group from a sitting position—merely as a check—and go home. 

If the center of your group was to the right, move the rear 
sight to the left. If it was low, raise the rear sight. If you have 
a peep sight with micrometer clicks, each click probably represents 
a quarter minute of angle (%4 inch at 100 yards) so it would take 
four clicks to shift the group an inch. 

If your initial group was three inches right and three inches low, 
your rear sight would go up 12 clicks and 12 to the left. Your 
second group should be right on the button. 

Scope adjustments vary. Some are quarter-minute clicks, others 
a full minute. Most scope users, however, are in or nearly in, the 
gun-nut category, and don’t need instructions for sighting in 
their rifles. 
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Official 1947 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. 


On November 1 no 


hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 


5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m 


(See separate 


summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours 


to set traps). 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession Limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Ciose 

IN, ong on See ERE SESESESS OTE kD bE RSS D eeacka 6 SOW. 8 use 7 
SEE EOE EEL COTS TO TEE TEE -+eskes 12 
ns PD... cscs» nneskaesaeveesececees SD chases 8 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ................ Cee 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 11 counties closed; also 10 bo, ee. 2 cscn Biew.. OP 

counties with restricted season)® .............. . sabnwe 1 
ee ee es beeen sw ee UME eases 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6...... 24 
Ee rr eae ae Unlimited .. Nov. 1 .... Sept. 30, 1948 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ...................e00- Pre 6 .. Dec. 2 .... Jan. 1, 1048 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... Unlimited »- Ort. 15 .... Fed. 1, DS 
ce A, ea ee Unlimited .- Nov. 1 . Feb. 1, 1948 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..................008. Unlimited os me. 2 Sept. 30, 1948 


Season closed during October, 1947. 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) . 


Bears, over one year old by individual Sribeseek oa weaeRe l Jovy. 17 Jov ) 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... > Nov. 17 .... Nov. 22 
Deer, male with two or more points to one} [.. Dec. 1 .... Dec. 12 


Deer, Antlerless (Statewide) 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 
(Antiered and Antlerless combined) 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and EIk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 


Dec. 13 only 


Pile eeehakhess Se Unprotected from Nov. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 
1 1 


ere 6 .. (See hunting dates above) 


Minks, Otters and SkunmkS* .........ccccccccccccs Unlimited .. Mov. 1 .... BPeb. 1, 1068 
Beets (TlF EFRDS GRIM)? on. noccccccsccccnoveaces Unlimited a ae 1, 1948 
Beavers (Traps only, statewide)* ............... 2 ». Reb. 15 .... Mar. 1, 10468 
TE SS ccnbbsakbbicess bne>stadb ence od wun aoe xs Unprotected from Oct. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Cumberland, Fayette, Indiana, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lu- 


zerne, Monroe, Wayne, Westmoreland and Wyoming. 


Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Pot- 


ter, Tioga and Warren, Nov. 1-November 15 only. 


Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on closing 


date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 


Antlerless Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 13, without special 
permits. A person may kill only one deer (either a legal antlered or an antlerless deer) 


during the 1947 season. The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons and sexes. 
Beavers—No trapping at Commission posted dams. 


Non-Residents may not trap beavers. 


One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the struc- 


ture of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure 


of 


either thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification with- 
out disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be 


sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. 
trict or County where trapped. 
Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 


Present them to Protector in Dis- 


or 


before 7 @. m. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date indi- 
cated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 


the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged. 
mame tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, 
avoid destroying game and injuring dogs 


Metal 


to 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1948, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren; all other counties closed. 


WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Govern- 


ment. For species and regulations see separate summary.) 


Rails and Gallinules (excevt Sora and Coots), combined kinds ... 15 .. Sept. 1 .... Nov. 30 
DD Sts c GES VEAeRES SLSAMS KO ASDRESAUSRGAS SSMS ED OOSODSSSAR REO ESN ESS EON 6% 0 BD cs GHB 2 nccn OU. 
DP. 2. Cesc ee ll Pees VSRCE ShERTON ESE ORE OERE KOS SES Kaan TASS SSDS 800054 % 25 .. Oct. 21 .... Nov. 19 
Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers (See ) 

SS, EEE AEE LE PLETE OEE EE PTET 4*| 
American and ReGbreasted Mergansers .......ccccccccccsccccvecccsecs 25 f. Oct. 21 .... Nov. 19 
I ews whee AweKe 1%} 
CC ee ee CEL EEC LR EO EEG hE Sen SEN EDE KSEE USES SESS > 4 .. Get. 10 .... Oct. 
| ERS RSE IEE EE Lee A Re Cet AEE ae ea ee ne 10 ... et. 2 .... Got. 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than one Canada goose (including Hutchins 
or Cackling geese) or one white-fronted goose, but may aggreyzate a total of 4 geese if 


other species are killed. Possession Limit (after first day): 
only one (1) Wood Duck. 
breasted Mergansers. 
bag only. Possession 90 days after close of season where taken 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’ Geese and Swans 


Ducks, two days’ bag, but 
No possession limit after first day on American and Red- 
Woodcock, 8. Geese, Brant. and other migratory game birds, daily 


Shooting Hours (E. S. T.)—From beginning of respective open season to October 31 inclusive: 
Woodcocks and doves one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily; waterfowl, coots, rails 
and gallinules, from sunrise to one hour before sunset, except that the hour for com- 
mencement of season for waterfowl and coots on first day is 12 o'clock noon; November 
1, 9 a. m. to one hour before sunset; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m. 


to one hour before sunset. 


Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open 



































tidal waters of the Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls 
to the Delaware State Line (not inciuding inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or 
blinds at least 100 yards from shore, the Federal sunrise to one hour before sunset regula- 
tion applies throughout the waterfow] season, except on November 1, when shooting be- 
fore 9 a. m. is unlawful. 


MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS 


PERMITTED: Shotgun oniy, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including hand- 
operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell capacity. which must be plugged to 
3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other than 
sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up by 
means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. 

PROHIBITED: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 3-shell 
capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifies; live duck or goose decoys; auto- 
mobile; aircraft; sinkbox (battery); power boat, sail boat, or any device towed by power 
boat or sail boat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn. wheat, oats, or 
other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, whereby migratory game birds 
are attracted or lured, regardless of distance between such food and the hunter; and 
taking of waterfowl by use of cattle, horses or mules. No motor driven land, water or 
wd ey or sailboat may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up water- 
owl or coots. 
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Tips On Deer Hunting 


“BE SURE OF YOUR TARGET. DON’T 
LOSE THAT CRIPPLE. SAVE THAT 
MEAT.” Here are three pieces of advice 
which every deer hunter this season should 
memorize and then keep on saying over 
and over to himself, according to Henry P, 
Davis, Remington Arms Company. 

“First and foremost of all tips on deer 
hunting,” says Davis “is ‘Be Sure of Your 
Target!’ Most deer hunters are prone to 
make snap-shots. Sometimes this is neces- 
sary if one is to get in a shot at all, but 
it only takes a fraction of a second to make 
sure that your target is really a deer and 
not a cow or calf or even a man. And if 
all deer hunters will only hesitate for that 
fraction of a second to be absolutely cer- 
tain, the hunting accident rate will fall like 
a barometer before a hurricane. 

“In still hunting, go slowly. 
your footing before each step. A cracking 
twig, a dislodged stone and there may 
go your trophy before you can catch a 
glimpse of him. If you are hunting with 
a companion (and you should, for hunting 
alone is dangerous) be sure that you knoty 
where he is at all times. An agreed-upon 
signal, such as a low whistle or imitating 
an owl, repeated every so often, will keep 
each of you informed as to the whereabouts 
of the other. If three or more are hunting 
together, stay abreast and in line. Dont 
get too far ahead or behind. 

“If you are placed on a_ stand, STAY 
THERE. If you move away, right then and 
there is just the time Mister Buck will 
choose to come strolling by. Be _ patient. 
And if you can’t be patient, don’t go deer 
hunting. Many, many good chances have 
been spoiled simply because the hunter be- 
came too restless to stay put. So stay put 
and stay still. 

“When you do get a shot, try hard to 
make it good. Try to put your bullet, slug 
or buckshot in the chest area, the closer the 
heart the better. The chest area is between 
the elbow and the shoulder. The vital neck 
area is a good spot if you can hit it. Any- 
thing behind the ribs is usually very bad. 
Hold low and forward. 

“If you should cripple him, stay on the 
trail until you get him, even if you have to 
wait until the next day. Unless you know 
the deer is down, wait for at least 30 min- 
utes (an hour will be better) before you 
follow. He will probably lie down in the 
first good cover and if allowed to stay there 
a while will probably stiffen up too much 
to move far later. 

1. Members of the Greenleaf Hunting Camp 
located on Kyler Fork of Yost Run in Centre 
County. Only two of the four deer killed bv the 
group in 1946 are shown. 2. Jacob Nigriny, 
Uniontown, with a 6 point buck shot on 
last day of the 1946 season. The little nimrod is 
nephew Stephen Nigriny, Jr. 3. Two mem 
Joseph and Louis Lipsky—of the Forest Gu 
Club, Pottsville, releasing rabbits purch 

the club last year. 4. After 16 years of hum 
in Potter County, Ernie E. Haddad of Lal 
caster was successful in bagging this fine 6 
buck last year. 5. Frank M. Harper, North be 
Pittsburgh, with a fine 8 point 180 pound eer] 
taken in Forest County. 6. Four-year old Ro his 
Roy Siebert astride an 8 point buck shot by 
grandfather near St. Marys last December. af 
Arthur Deble of Delano with a fine cate WY 
foxes. 8. Mike Steuberg with six deer bagged 
members of his hunting camp in ag 4 
County in 1946. 9. A mammoth black 
bagged by a successful hunter last year. 10 


fine buck killed by John Peters of Kylertow# 
in the 1946 season. 


Be sure of 
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Wishing You 
A 


Merry Christmas 
And 
A New Year 
Filled With The Finest In Outdoor Sport 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
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